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ABSTRACT 

This report presents detailed summaries of the 
responses of seven exemplary elementary teachers to a series of 
open-ended questions about effective social studies curriculum and 
instruction. The questions addressed the teachers' opinions about 
elementary social studies purposes and goals, content selection, and 
representation modes; forms and functions of teacher-student and 
student-student discourse; preferred activities and assignments; 
methods of assessing learning; and controversies currently being 
debated primarily by social studies scholars. Findings indicated that 
all of the teachers favored using a variety of content sources in 
addition to or instead of a textbook, engaging students in a variety 
of forms of teacher- student and student-student discourse in 
addition to or instead of traditional recitation, and engaging 
students in a variety of learning activities in addition to or 
instead of traditional worksheets. The teachers agreed with recent 
critics in viewing the social studies curriculum as thin, trite, and 
redundant in the primary grades, but they did not advocate 
eliminating or reducing instruction about families, neighborhoods, 
and communities or perhaps replacing this content with increased 
emphasis on history. Instead, they called for teaching the families, 
neighborhoods, and communities content more effectively through 
direct experiential learning and through comparisons with parallels 
in past and contemporary cultures, thus introducing a more 
comparative and global perspective. (Author/LBG) 
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Ab s t ract 

In order to inject teachers' voices into current debates about what constitutes 
effective elementary social studies curriculum and instruction, this report 
presents detailed summaries of the responses of seven exemplary elementary 
teachers to a series of open-ended questions. The questions addressed the 
teachers' opinions about elementary social studies purposes and goals, content 
selection and representation modes, forms and functions of teacher- student and 
student -student discourse, preferred activities and assignments, methods of 
assessing learning, and controversies currently being debated primarily by 
social studies scholars. Findings indicated that all of the teachers favored 
using a variety of content sources in addition to or instead of a textbook, 
engaging students in a variety of forms of teacher-student and student- student 
discourse in addition to or instead of traditional recitation, and engaging 
students in a variety of learning activities in addition to or instead of 
traditional worksheets. The teachers agreed with recent critics in viewing the 
social studies curriculum as thin, trite, and redundant in the primary grades, 
but they did not advocate eliminating or reducing instruction about families, 
neighborhoods, and communities (and perhaps replacing this content with 
increased emphasis on history). Instead, they called for^eaching the 
families, neighborhoods, and communities content more effectively through 
direct experiential learning and through comparisons with parallels in the past 
and in contemporary cultures, thus introducing a more comparative and global 
perspective. 
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EXEMPLARY ELEMENTARY TEACHERS' BELIEFS ABOUT 
SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 

Jere Brophy and Bruce VanSledright 1, 

This report describes and compares the views of exemplary elementary 
teachers concerning basic curriculum and instruction issues in elementary 
social studies. The issues concern questions such as the following; What 
should we be trying to accomplish in elementary social education, and what 
makes these purposes and goals preferable to recognized alternatives? Given 
these purposes and goals, what is the most important content to teach, and why? 
What key ideas should be stressed, and how might they be represented intelligi- 
bly to elementary children? What sorts of questions aid activities would be 
most useful for helping such children deepen their understanding and apply what 
they are learning to their lives outside of school? 

These issues have been and c mtinue to be debated among social studies 
educators. However, the debates are dominated by university-based scholars and 
tend to be limited to advocacy of general policies based on theoretical posi- 
ti ons , with little or no related collection of empirical data. Debates tend to 
focus on general issues such as the degree to which social studies ought to be 
taught as separate courses designed to introduce students to history and the 
social sciences versus as an integrated subject with its own unique purposes 
and goals focused around preparing students to think critically and make 
informed decisions in their roles as citizens in a democracy (Brophy, 1990; 



Jere Brophy, University Distinguished Professor of teacher education at 
Michigan State University, is codirector of the Center for the Learning and 
Teaching of Elementary Subjects. Bruce VanSledright, former research assistant 
with the Center, is an assistant professor in the Department of Curriculum and 
Instruction at University of Maryland, College Park. 



Jenness, 1990; Shaver, 1991). Elementary- school Issues are often slighted or 
ignored. 

The arguments in these debates tend to be phrased in purely theoretical 
terms even though many aspects are amenable to empirical investigation. Issues 
relating to social studies purposes and goals must be debated primarily through 
value-based reasoning, but issues concerning the feasibility and appropriate- 
ness of particular content and teaching methods as means for accomplishing 
those goals include questions that can and should be addressed empirically 
(e.g., Cati students at the grade level in question understand this content 
meaningfully? What aspects of the content are suitable for teaching at this 
grade level and how can they be represented most effectively? What sorts of 
questions and activities would be most helpful for developing the content with 
these students?). The study described in this report was one of a set designed 
to expand these debates by focusing more specifically on issues vital to the 
design of elementary social studies curriculum and instruction, injecting 
teachers' voices more prominently and comparing their views with the views 
expressed by university-based scholars and interviewing students concerning 
their knowledge and thinking (including misconceptions) about topics commonly 
taught in the elementary grades* 

Research and scholarship on elementary social studies has focused on the 
expanding communities scope and sequence which is followed by most of the 
elementary social studies series offered by the major publishers. This scope 
and sequence has been so popular in the last 50 years or so that it has been 
called the da facto national curriculum in elementary social studies (Naylor & 
Diem, 1987). It begfns with a focus on the self and the immediate environment 
in kindergarten, then moves on to families in first grade, neighborhoods in 



second grade, communities in third grade, the state and region in fourth grade, 
the United States in fifth grade, and the world in sixth grade. 

Hie expanding communities framework is thought to fit well with chil- 
dren's "expanding horizons"-- their gradually increasing knowledge about people 
and places farther removed from them in space and time as they get older. The 
framework also has been popular because it fits well with the citizen education 
emphasis in social studies by drawing content from various sources and blending 
it to center on topics rather than by organizing the curriculum according to 
separate disciplines. The framework can accommodate most emerging topics 
(environmental ism, multicultural education, etc.) and can be taught with dif- 
ferent degrees of emphasis on integration, causal explanation (in addition to 
mere description), application of the content addressed, or emphasis on skills 
such as data gathering, critical thinking, or decision making. 

Despite its popularity and durability, the expanding communities curricu- 
lum, and especially the market- share textbook series that are widely used as 
the basis for teaching it, have been subjected to various forms of criticism 
over the years. The expanding communities approach has been criticized for 
being too age-grade oriented; being too traditional and middle-class oriented 
in its treatment of families and communities; being sequenced according to 
adult rather than child logic (for example, a state is just as abstract a con- 
cept as a nation, so there is no necessary reason why children should study the 
state before studying the nation); fragmenting the curriculum so that students 
do not get enough opportunity to see relationships that exist across communi- 
ties; and failing to allow for integration of skills instruction with instruc- 
tion in content (Joyce & Al leman- Brooks , 1982; Naylor & Diem, 1987). Those who 
want to develop a global rather than a more narrowly American purview in 
students note that television now brings non-western lands and cultures into 



the home early, so that If one waits until the sixth or seventh grade to begin 
teaching geography and cultures with an emphasis on human commonalities, it may 
be too late to overcome ethnocentrism that has developed in the meantime 
(Mitsakos, 1978). Those who want to see a return to a heavy emphasis on his- 
tory as the core around which to build the entire social studies curriculum 
tend to attack the expanding communities approach because it emphasizes content 
drawn from anthropology, economics, and sociology (rather than history) in its 
treatment of families, neighborhoods, and communities. 

Ravitch (1987), for example, dismissed much of the content taught in 
primary-grade social studies curricula as "tot sociology," viewing it as mostly 
a collection of boring information that students have no interest in and do not 
need to learn anyway (because they develop most of this knowledge through nor- 
mal experiences outside of school) . She claimed that the approach was devel- 
oped by progressive educators of the 1930s for reasons that have become obso- 
lete, and that in any case, its relative merits have never been tested, let 
alone validated, against plausible alternatives. Along with Egan (1986) and 
others, Ravitch (1987) argued that, contrary to the assumptions underlying the 
expanding communities approach, children not only are able to understand but 
are highly interested in learning about the exotic and the "long ago and far 
away" (including myth and lore), especially when instruction is embedded in 
narrative formats featuring stories that focus on heroes and carry moral impli- 
cations. 

Larkins, Hawkins, and Gilmore (1987) expressed similar views in their 
critique of social studies textbook series used in the primary grades. They 
further suggested that some, of the goals and associated content addressed in 
those grades are ill suited to textbook-based curriculum and instruction and 
need to be approached through experiential learning. If you want to teach 
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young children about neighborhoods, they argued, guide them through explora- 
tions of their own neighborhood instead of having them read information about 
neighborhoods in a textbook. 

Other criticism of the elementary social studies curriculum is more ac- 
cepting of the expanding communities scope and sequence but critical of typical 
textbook series as vehicles for representing it. Critics complain that these 
series emphasize breadth of coverage over depth of development of ideas, 
present information as disconnected parades of facts rather than as networks of 
connected content structured around important ideas, contain too many para- 
graphs that are unclear because the material is too compressed and elliptical, 
frequently disrupt the flow of content by inserting vignettes or skills exer- 
cises that have no connection to the rest of the unit, devote excessive space 
to pictures and graphics that are not related to important ideas developed in 
the text, are lacking in coherence and reader friendliness of exposition of 
content, lack integration of skills content with knowledge content, unnecessar- 
ily sanitize the content in order to avoid controversy, and present not enough 
content in the primary grades but too much in the middle grades (Beck & 
McKeown, 1988; Beck, McKeown, & Gromoll, 1989; Brophy, 1992b; Brophy, McMahon, 
& Prawat, 1991; Elliott, Nagel, & Woodward, 1985; Larkins, Hawkins, &Gilmore, 
1987). 

Especially relevant to the present study are reports by Irophy, McMahon, 
and Prawat (1991) and by Brophy, Prawat, and McMahon (1991), which compared the 
views of prominent social studies scholars with those of selected elementary 
school teachers. Prior comparisons of the views of social education professors 
with those of elementary teachers have focused more on differences than on 
similarities (Mehlinger & Davis, 1981; Shaver, 1987; Stanley, 1985). These 
studies suggest that elementary teachers are oriented more toward students than 
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subject matter and that they typically favor a citizenship training emphasis, 
teaching of a broad range of facts, and inculcation of traditional and locally 
favored values. In contrast, professors tend to place more emphasis on con- 
cepts and generalizations drawn from the disciplines, addressing less content 
in greater depth and with more emphasis on application and a critical stance 
toward values and traditions. Professors tend to criticize teachers for rely- 
ing too much on textbooks, teaching isolated facts and skills without enough 
emphasis on coherent conceptual structures and application opportunities, being 
overly accepting of textbook content as valid, teaching in ways that inculcate 
uncritically positive attitudes toward national policies and the status quo, 
and being overly pessimistic about what their students are capable of learning. 
Teachers tend to criticize professors for being too academic and middle class 
in their orientation, overemphasizing generalizations from the social sciences 
while underemphasizing humanistic or value elements and content that is impor- 
tant in the students' lives or currently in the news; under emphasizing the need 
for direct teaching and a strong base of information before undertaking problem 
solving; and overemphasizing experimentation, inquiry/discovery exercises, and 
other activities seen as impractical for classroom use or not worth the time 
and trouble that they require. 

Leming (1989) described the views of these two groups of social educators 
as representing two different cultures. He depicted theorists (professors) as 
oriented toward social amelioration and change but teachers as oriented toward 
tradition and stability, theorists as favoring countersocialization but teach- 
ers as favoring socialization, and theorists as viewing citizen education as 
the unique function of social studies and favoring critical thinking as the 
method but teachers ;,s viewing teaching of particular content as the unique 
function and favoring didactic instruction as the method. He emphasized the 



need for each group to develop more sympathy for the concerns of the other, but 
in particular, for social education theorists to become more knowledgeable 
about and responsive to the social and political pressures faced by teachers. 

Brophy, McMahon, and Prawat (1991) and Brophy, Prawat , and McMahon (1991) 
addressed this concern by interviewing prominent social education scholars who 
were selected because they also were interested in and knowledgeable about 
elementary social studies teaching, as well as exemplary elementary teachers 
who were selected because they were interested in and knowledgeable about 
theory and research in social education. These two sets of interviewees showed 
a great deal of agreement in their statements about ideal elementary social 
studies teaching and learning and in their reactions to one of the leading 
market-share elementary textbook series (here, they echoed the same general 
criticisms of these series described above). 

There were many areas of agreement between the two groups and their 
disagreements were minor differences in emphasis rather than flat substantive 
contradictions. The teachers were relatively more student oriented and the 
professors more subject-matter oriented. Tho teachers were relatively more 
accepting of the textbook series they critiqued, but they were at least as much 
concerned about expanding their students' purviews by exposing them to multi- 
cultural content and global education values as they were about inculcating 
traditional rnd locally favored values. They did not heavily emphasize struc- 
turing the content around a limited number of key ideas, but they did emphasize 
making sure that students not only could understand what they were learning but 
could apply it to their lives outside of school. 

The teachers called for a range of activities that would extend consider- 
ably beyond the narrow reading/recitation/seatwork format. In discussing 
desirable learning activities, they emphasized affective as well as cognitive. 
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purposes. They saw activities not just as vehicles for promoting understanding 
or application of key ideas, but also as ways to motivate students' interest 
and get them actively involved in the learning process, to personalize learning 
by providing concrete experiences, to address students' individual needs and 
learning styles, to provide concrete experiences that young students need to 
support their learning, and to provide teachers with a rich set of data for 
assessing student learning. In general, the teachers had more to say about 
questions and activities than about goals and content selection. 

Taken together, the literature on curriculum and instruction issues in 
elementary social studies sugge^cs the need for more attention to teachers' 
voices in the debates and for attempts to bring empirical data to bear on 
assumptions about the kinds of content and activities that ar<* well suited to 
the learning needs and interests of elementary school children. In other 
studies being done concurrently, the authors have been interviewing elementary 
students to determine the nature of their prior knowledge (including misconcep- 
tions) and their learning relating to key ideas taught in their social studies 
courses. In the present study, the focus is on elementary teachers . Through 
extended interviewing of a selected sample of such teachers, we have elicited 
their experience -based beliefs about what is appropriate social studies 
curriculvun and instruction for students at their grade levels. 

Procedures 

This study was not an experiment but an attempt to glean experience -based 
wisdom from veteran teachers who had established local reputations for excel- 
lence, including (but not limited to) excellence in teaching social studies. 
We identified such teachers through administrators in school districts in the 
Lansing, Michigan, area le explained the purpose of the study and asked to be 



put in contact with potential interviewees who fit the above description. We 
expressed a special interest in teachers from the primary grades, where social 
studies teaching and learning has been least well researched despite controver- 
sies over what would be appropriate social studies goals and content for those 
grades. Noting that social studies is often slighted in primary grade class- 
rooms, we emphasized to school district personnel that we wanted to interview 
teachers who not only had established reputations for all-around excellence, 
but who were interested in social studies and emphasized it consistently in 
their teaching. District personnel responded accordingly for the most part, 
although a couple of nominees were dropped after preliminary interviews indi- 
cated that they did not actually place much emphasis on social studies in tueiv 
teaching. 

We had intended to interview at least one teacher at each of Grades K-5, 
but the limited availability of suitable teachers and our own limited resources 
prevented this. We ended up interviewing seven teachers, two from first grade, 
two from second grade, one from third grade, and two from fifth grade. The 
teachers came from three suburban districts serving predominantly white, 
middle-class populations. Four of them worked in a district that serves prima- 
rily upper middle-class families in which the parents are often highly educated 
professionals. The other three teachers worked in two more heterogeneous but 
primarily middle-class districts. All three districts had reputations for good 
schools and community support for education. Unfortunately, our efforts to 
identify appropriate interviewees working in urban schools were not successful. 

Once potential interviewees were identified to us, we contacted them by 
phone and talked to them to ascertain their suitability for the study and 
willingness to participate in it. We explained that the interview involved 
tape-recording their responses to several sets of open-ended questions about 



their background and preparation for teaching, their general philosophy and 
approach, their views on the purposes and goals of elementary school in general 
and social studies in particular, details of their social studies teaching, and 
their opinions on current issues relating to elementary social studies. Inter- 
viewing would be done in their classrooms after school, by scheduled appoint- 
ment. We would schedule as many appointments as it took to complete the inter- 
view. Teachers would participate anonymously and would receive a transcription 
of their own interview and a copy of the report of the study, along with a 
modest honorarium of $50.00 in partial compensation for their personal time. 

The seven teachers who participated were given the interview questions in 
advance of the first appointment, so that they could study them and make notes 
if they wished to. They also were invited to show us curriculum guides, cur- 
riculum materials, or anything else that might be helpful in responding to cer- 
tain questions. We wanted them to be as complete and specific as they could 
be. The participating teachers invested considerable time and thought into our 
interviews, which ranged from about 6 to about 15 hours of tape-recording in 
the seven classrooms . 

In presenting the findings, we will refer to the two first-grade teachers 
as Teachers 1A and IB, the two second-grade teachers as Teachers 2A and 2B, the 
third- grade teacher as Teacher 3, and the two fifth- grade teachers as Teachers 
5A and 5B. In presenting the data, we do not quote the teachers verbatim be- 
cause responses often were long and sometimes rambling or interrupted while 
side issues were pursued, instead, we summarize the gist of what each teacher 
said in response to clusters of related questions. The interview questions are 
given verbatim at the beginning of each section. 

We introduce the seven teachers through their responses to the first set 
of questions. 

15 
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Teacher's Educatio n and Teaching Experiences 

1. Formal education: Bachelor level (major, minor), master's or other 
advanced degrees . 

2. Significant nondegree educational experiences that have affected 
your approach to teaching (independent reading, inservice 
activities, professional organizations, etc.). 

3. Years of experience at various grade levels. 

4. How did you happen to develop your special interest in social 
studies? 

Teacher 1A has a bachelor's degree in child development and teaching, 
with a minor in social studies. She has no master's degree but has taken sev- 
eral graduate classes. She has taught for 11 years in Grades K-2 and currently 
teaches first grade in a middle-class district. 

Teacher lA's interest in social studies was stimulated by a former stu- 
dent whom she taught in kindergarten who knew the locations of all of the 
states. This made her realize that she could be using maps and teaching about 
geography. Experimenting, she found that kindergarten children loved maps "if 
you keep it in perspective" by just exposing them rather than seeking mastery 
of a great many details. She seeks to create an initial interest in geography 
and expose her students to maps and globes, continents, nations, and states. 
She enjoyed geography and history as a student, but did not have that strong an 
interest in it. Consequently, she traces her current emphasis on social 
studies (especially geography) to her experience with the kindergarten student. 

Once she began experimenting, she found that her students responded well 
to certain lessons. She also visited a Montessori school that did a lot with 
geography and acquired some materials from them. From a colleague in another 
school who has done a lot of traveling and is fluent in French, she learned 
that first graders were interested in hearing about European countries and see- 
ing the things that she brought back from her travels. 
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As she began pursuing this interest, she began collecting National 
Geographic magazines and other resources, and she eventually got involved with 
the Michigan Geographic Alliance. She has attended their seminars and is 
planning to take a summer session that will certify her as a consultant for the 
alliance. This blooming interest in geography has fueled her interest in 
social studies generally, leading her to accept the position of social studies 
chair for her school district, to join the National Council for the Social 
Studies (NCSS), and to begin reading publications in the area. 

Much of T< mc lA's interest and background in social studies was just 
emerging at the time we interviewed her. To the extent that she had acquired 
specialized knowledge it was mostly knowledge about geography teaching acquired 
through workshops sponsored by the Michigan Geographic Alliance, not knowledge 
about social studies generally acquired through reading or participation in 
NCSS meetings. 

Teacher IB was an elementary education major with social studies as the 

area of concentration. She also has acquired a masters of arts in classroom 

teaching plus 15 credits of miscellaneous classes past the master's degree. 

She has taught for 13 years in Grades 1-4 and currently teaches first grade in 

a middle-class school district. She could not point to any particular reason 

why she chose to emphasize social studies in her course work or her classroom 

teaching. She enjoyed the courses, especially sociology, although she does not 

get to use much social science content because she teaches very young students. 

Teacher IB has incorporated ideas about reading comprehension instruc- 
2 

tion, especially KtfL f into social studies and othei subjects "so the kids can 
see consistency across subject areas with methods of attacking the subject. n 
District- sponsored inservices on effective instruction and cooperative learning 
have helped her realize the importance of stating objectives so that students 
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know where they are going and for what reasons, then pulling this together 
again at the end. During the previous year, she was on sabbatical and spent a 
lot of time reading research reports and collecting instructional materials as 
a member of a committee that revamped the district's social studies program. 
Instead of going with a single K-5 textbook series, they opted for "general 
materials" for kindergarten, kits that emphasized hands-on activities for first 
and second grade, a set of nonfiction books for third grade, and texts for 
fourth and fifth grade. 

Teacher IB is a member of the Michigan Council for the Social Studies and 
attends their annual meetings. She also frequently goes to conferences or 
workshops that deal with multicultural aspects of teaching. 

Teacher 2 A majored in elementary education with minors in science and 
social studies. She later completed a master of arts in classroom teaching. 
She has taught for 23 years in Grades 1-3 and currently teaches second grade in 
an upper middle-class district. She says that she was always interested in 
social studies, especially history. She enjoys reading and learning about life 
in colonial times especially, partly because in her youth she frequently 
visited Williamsburg because a good friend of hers lived there and she visited 
her each summer. She has collected many colonial artifacts that she uses in 
her teaching, along with materials from the Family of Man unit on the topic 
(Mitsakos, 1978). 

2 

KWL is a technique, based on schema- theoretic views of reading comprehension 
processes, for promoting learning by helping learners to retrieve relevant back- 
ground knowledge and learn with metacognitive awareness of purpose and accom- 
plishment (Ogle, 1986). Learners fill out KWL sheets in two steps. As they are 
about to begin study of a topic, they write down what they already Know (or 
think they know) about the topic and what they Want to learn about it. After 
completion of the unit, they describe what they Learned about the topic. The 
KWL exercise generates useful diagnostic and assessment information about stu- 
dents' knowledge of and interests in the topic prior to instruction and about which 
aspects of what they learned are most salient to them following instruction. 
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Concerning influences on her teaching, she mentioned a workshop in 
special education that emphasized the importance of clarity and simplicity in 
explaining things to children, experience with her own two children who had 
different learning needs, and encouragement by the district to experiment and 
exchange ideas with colleagues. She is not a member of any social studies 
organization and has not had any special preparation in social studies beyond 
what the district has provided when new guidelines or curriculum materials were 
adopted. 

Teacher 2B also was an elementary education major with minors in science 
and social studies. She has not pursued a master's degree. She has taught for 
27 years in Grades K-7 f 24 of these in K-3. She currently teaches second grade 
in an upper middle-class district. 

Teacher 2B traces her interest in social studies to the influence of her 
father, who read broadly, was interested in current news of the day, and fre- 
quently shared things with her. When she got to college, she enjoyed learning 
about history, geography, people, and change (i.e., changes over time in how 
people have lived) . 

Teacher 2B has not taken many courses or workshops, preferring to learn 
from interacting with and observing fellow teachers, visiting other schools, 
and reading journal articles. An inservice prograa that involved forming a 
study group in which teachers met to discuss research findings was particularly 
valuable for her. Also, a workshop on cooperative learning led her to use this 
method much more frequently in her class. She is not a member of any social 
studies organizations and has not had any special social studies preparation 
beyond that provided by the district when new curriculum guidelines or materi- 
als were adopted. 




Teacher 3 has a bachelor of arts in elementary education with a major in 
social studies and minors in English and German. She also has accumulated 55 
hours toward a master's degree in reading. She has taught for 15 years in 
Grades 2-6 and currently teaches third grade in a middle class district. 

Teacher 3 was always interested in social studies, loving travel and 
interaction with people in other countries. She channeled that into a social 
studies major at the elementary level. She also would love to teach social 
studies (history or government) in middle school. She has thought about 
getting a secondary certification but has not attempted to do so. 

Her graduate training has focused on reading. She has participated in 
inservices on general aspects of teaching, but nothing specific to social 
studies. She does not belong to social studies organizations or know much 
about current trends or issues in the field. 

Teacher 5A majored in elementary educati on with a focus on language arts 
and minors in science and social science. She later received a master's degree 
in elementary education (no special focus). She has taught for 25 years in 
elementary and middle schools, primarily in Grades 5 and 6. She currently 
teaches fifth grade in an elementary school in an upper middle-class district. 

Teacher 5A grew up in an east coast town that was steeped in colonial and 
revolutionary history, so that history was an exciting part of her life as far 
back as she can remember. She grew up hearing stories about historical events 
that happened in the area, finding arrowheads and musket balls, visiting the 
Liberty Bell and the Betsy Ross house, and so on. Many families had historical 
stories and souvenirs, so that history was something that you could see, touch, 
and feel. Because of this background, she has always found history and social 
studies fun and interesting. 
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Teacher 5A said that she has been affected by the things mentioned in our 
question (independent reading, inservice activities, professional organiza- 
tions) but that what affected her most was her experience as a mother, realiz- 
ing the different devel omental stages and the idea that children might not be 
ready to learn all of something now but can absorb what they are ready to ab- 
sorb and learn more about it later. She believes that this made her more hu- 
mane as a teacher, less focused on subject matter and more on students. She 
does not belong to any social studies organizations. 

Teacher 5B majored in English with a social science minor. At the time 
she was a Catholic nun, so she began teaching even before completing her 
bachelor's degree and got her initial pedagogical training through summer work- 
shops run by her order rather than through courses at a university. She left 
the order more than 20 years ago and has since completed a master's degree in 
social studies teaching. She has taught for 26 years in Grades 1-5 and cur- 
rently teaches fifth grade in an upper middle-clase district. 

She has always been interested in people, perhaps because her parents 
were friendly and outgoing. Her mother was a "free thinker" who modeled social 
consciousness by refusing to allow racial epithets in the home and by shaming a 
woman who came to the house seeking signatures on a petition to exclude a black 
family from the neighborhood. Teacher 5B says that she has always had a sense 
of being different that makes it easier for her to identify with minority stu- 
dents or students with various learning or behavioral problems. In the 1970s 
she was active in peace marches and civil rights demonstrations. 

She credits her early teachers for developing an her interest in histori- 
cal fiction and biography. Later contact with an enthusiastic university 
social studies instructor and opportunities to work with him as a cooperating 
teacher demonstrating the MACOS (Man: A Course of Study) curriculum materials 
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(Education Development Center, 1970) also influenced her. In and out of 
school, she was always interested in people, including history, anthropology, 
the dinosaur age and cave men, and other cultures. 

Discussion 

All seven of the teachers are elementary school generalists who aappen to 
enjoy learning and teaching about social studies topics, not social studies 
specialists. Only Teacher 1A is a member of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, and even that membership was very recent and linked to her 
assumption of the role of social studies coordinator for her district. Teacher 
IB attends meetings of the Michigan Council for the Social Studies and other 
social studies -related workshops, and Teacher 2B does some journal reading on 
her own. None of these teachers has been involved in social studies leadership 
at the national or state level, however, although Teacher 1A might become so in 
the future through her involvement with the Michigan Geographic Alliance. 

For purposes of this study, we viewed the relative isolation of these 
teachers from the scholarly literature in social studies as a positive factor. 
It helped to ensure that their responses to our questions were based primarily 
on their personal teaching experiences and on opinions developed in collabora- 
tion with peers at the local level, free of direct influence by scholars or or- 
ganizations such as the NCSS. Although these teachers have special interests 
in social studies and devote more preparation and classroom time to the subject 
than most elementary teachers do, they responded to our interview questions 
primarily as elementary teachers drawing on their experiences, not as spe- 
cialists applying well -formulated social education theoretical rationales. 
General Philosophy and A pproach to Teaching 

1. What is the role of elementary level (K-6) education? What should 
it accomplish with students? 
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2. What are the key features of your role as a teacher at your grade 
level (in general, not just In social studies)? 

3. Describe your approach to teaching 'in general, not just in social 
studies). What themes, theories, or descriptive labels will help 
us to understand how you approach your teaching and how you differ 
from other teachers? 

Teacher 1A . Children grow at their own paces. -In the elementary grades, 
help each individual child become the best that he or she can be in order to 
build a solid foundation for future learning. Nurture their natural curiosity 
and joy for learning. 

As a first-grade teacher, provide a stimulating environment where chil- 
dren can learn at their own pace, and make them aware of that. Follow the 
curriculum guide and try to accomplish the goals established for first grade in 
our district. Make sure that their next teacher knows where they are and can 
begin there. For those who are behind, provide support through extra help 
suited to their needs. Work with children wherever they are at the moment, but 
get help from resource teachers too. 

First-grade teachers should allow for a lot of active participation and 
exploration experiences, sensorimotor experiences. Emphasize hands-on experi- 
ences that allow for movement, centers, and cooperative learning. Have a 
variety of activities going on in the room, some at the same time, for at least 
some time during the day. Allow children to make choices of activities. Have 
large -group and small -group teaching but do not focus too much on whole -class 
instruction that emphasizes teacher talk and student work with pencils and 
worksheets. Minimize the time that students are expected to sit quietly in 
seats. Young children learn better if they use all of their senses and do 
something active rather than just listen to you. There are some bad hands-on 
activities and I do use a few dittos, but I emphasize hands-on learning. I get 
help here from parent volunteers . 



I judge activities both by student interest and by whether they appear to 
be learning something that will help them meet the goals. Blowing bubbles is 
hands-on, but there isn't any purpose to it. Sometimes you have to try things 
to see if they will work with your students. I keep a folder of activities 
that have worked well in the past and I might use again in the future. 

I enjoy teaching themes for a week, two weeks, or even a month. As 
first-grade teachers, we as a team decide on themes for the year, picking an 
overall theme and then adding elements from art, geography, science, and other 
subjects. Some themes are myself, my family, safety, neighborhoods, staying 
healthy, earth and sky (including maps), moving things, weather, plants and 
animals. The themes are basically science and social studies, and we integrate 
art and other things into them. However, it is important not to get carried 
away with themes so that everything you do for a month is connected to the 
theme. Also, maps should be used frequently throughout the year, not just in 
the one unit on the earth and sky theme. 

Centers are helpful. I have an art center, a geography center, a listen- 
ing center. Each week there might be two required centers that children have 
to accomplish tasks in, as well as optional centers. This is another way to 
provide children with choices. 

ISflCher lft. Especially *n kindergarten and first grade, show children 
how to play the game of school --to learn its institutional practices and 
procedures. When I moved from fourth to first grade, I learned the need to 
take the time at the beginning of the year to establish procedures before con- 
centrating on subject-matter teaching. Another major goal is to give children 
general information about the world around them, filling in gaps in their back- 
ground experiences . Teach them how to get along with other people in groups 
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and to begin to accept responsibilities for managing materials, bringing in 
things on time, and so on. 

Tries to be well organized to be a model for students and to call this to 
their attention (has materials ready for lessons, etc.). Also models problem 
solving and flexibility when plans must be changed. Teaches responsibility for 
self and avoidance of behavior such as tattling or disturbing others' learning. 
In general, teaches social roles and expectations along with Golden Rule moral- 
ity as the rationale. 

Has built up file of tried-and- true activities but tries to be creative 
and never teaches anything exactly the same way from one year to the next. 
Often incorporates students' ideas. Tries to keep learning fun, interesting, 
and varied. Often thinks back to her own favorite teachers and asks how they 
might have done something, and then tries to apply this to herself. Her empha- 
sis on high expectations for students stems from this. 

IgflChfrE 2A. The primary grades are for grounding in basic skills and 
establishing school as a happy place that supports students' personal growth 
and learning efforts. Oi\ce these foundations are developed, the middle grades 
then can concentrate more on content teaching. Role is to get students off to 
a good start in their personal and group adjustments and in their basic skills. 
Teach school awareness, positive attitudes, acceptance of others, liking school 
and feeling successful there. 

Tries to involve students in active forms of learning. Second graders 
are eager learners but do not respond well to a steady diet of passive, read- 
and- recite experiences. They learn through experiencing more than through 
reading. 

Teacher 2B. First, give them basic skills to go on for learning, espe- 
cially reading and math skills, in K-3. This sets the stage for more 
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conceptual teaching later. Second, get them ready to go out into the world and 
be able to get along and get a job and understand other people. 

My role is to be facilitator in helping children take responsibility for 
their learning. I help and guide them, but they have to turn on, be willing to 
listen, study, and work together, Help them understand that they are working 
not just for me but to help themselves become learners. I want them to take 
responsibility for their learning and become self -directive. This also mini- 
mizes discipline problems. 

Get them to think about the kind of person they want to become and what 
it will take to do so. Be clear about the purpose of each lesson and activity, 
so they know what they are doing and why. Encourage them to help one another 
and take some responsibility for the classroom, to realize that books are in 
the library for them to read for their purposes, not just mine, and so on. 

Observation of a professor teaching math lessons has led me to a shift 
from being a teller of information to a facilitator of self -regulated learning, 
not just in math but in all subjects. I now encourage students to take respon- 
sibility for their own learning, as well as use techniques of discourse such as 
wait time, sustaining interactions when students do not respond correctly at 
first, seeking to improve responses, emphasizing that it is OK to be wrong and 
that you can change your answer if you revise your thinking. I also emphasize 
keeping parents informed of what is going on via conferences, plays, video- 
tapes, newsletters, sending home a homework copy book twice a week for parents 
to inspect and sign. 

My teaching is very structured. I like to know how the day is going to 
march along and what is going to happen. I teach everything I am supposed to 
teach whether I want to or not, because that is my obligation. I am fair but 
decisive with students; they know they will not get away with anything. I 
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explain what I expect and why, and if I don't get it, I will take away some 
recess or gym from them. My major rationale is that I will not allow them to 
interfere with one another's learning. I am kind and caring and here to help 
them, but I won't allow them to interfere with others' learning. 

I get to know the children and their parents and 1 am open to input, but 
I have my ideas about what is best for them and tend to stick with them unless 
1 can be convinced that I am wrong. I try to know the curriculum well, spend- 
ing a lot of time studying it so that I can present it well. I want my stu- 
dents to be able to get along well with others, to be able to disagree but say 
^Here's why," and to be willing to listen to others' views. 

Part of my emphasis on structure involves keeping students focused on 
some particular learning. I include variety and sometimes change my estab- 
lished routines, but whatever I do, 1 want the students to exchange ideas and 
learn, not just to interact for no particular purpose. 

Teacher 3 . Teach the whole child, not just academically but socially and 
emotionally. Prepare them for life's goals by developing personal responsibil- 
ity and readiness to be a productive citizen and individual. Help them under- 
stand the world around them and themselves within that world, to take pride in 
their personal traits and accomplishments, and td get on well with others as a 
neighbor or co-worker. 

Be a guide, model, and facilitator. Encourage but let students progress 
with whatever skills have been introduced, so that they can go on and draw 
their own conclusions. 

Think of teaching as a cooperative effort, and cooperative learning as 
part of that. Also, provide each individual with a chance for exploration. 
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Through guidance and information, give children a chance to explore, grow, and 
learn in an active approach. I - a between a traditional, lecture-and- 
recitation teacher and an open, Montessori- type teacher, but leaning more 
toward the latter. I teach the district's curriculum but also question chil- 
dren about their interests and get them learning actively and cooperatively, 
working with partners to draw conclusions and discover things through their own 
research. Especially in social studies, where the curriculum is "not exactly 
benign neglect," but there is a lot of latitude for individual teachers. 

I emphasize student self-esteem, approaching things in a positive way and 
encouraging that with the children. I want them to be successful in their 
learning and try to make it interesting for them and relate it to their 
experiences . 

Teacher 5A . Turn them on to learning. In this last year of elementary 
school, develop a zest for learning in at least a couple of subjects, along 
with confidence that they can learn on their own independently. Help them to 
know that they go into middle school possessing the needed tools, but also that 
people and resources are there to help them if they need it. Help them to 
think of school as fun and exciting, but also as something that requires effort 
from them. Students need the tools - -reading, math, and learning skills- -but 
unless they have zest for learning it will become dull, done only because it 
has to be done. Teach them to like subject-matter learning and to care about 
the learning itself, about taking a risk, about other people, about communica- 
tion skills. 

Role includes giving students basic skills along with confidence and 
strategies for managing their own learning and getting help if they need it. 
Teach problem-solving strategies: assessing what you have, where you need to 
go, how you need to do it. Realize that if a problem seems confusing or 
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difficult at first, you can use strategies to attack it rather than just give 
up. Teacher must have enough knowledge about students to affect how they think 
about themselves and their school work. I want to know that my students are 
prepared for middle school when they leave me. 

It's important not to have every year be the same, so I will shift unit 
themes or introduce games or other variety in response to students' interests. 
As long as I accomplish my ultimate goals, I am willing to use a variety of 
content and methods. Many successful lessons pick up on themes of what is 
going on currently. If we are talking about interest rates, mention what is 
happening to certificates of deposit and get the students to talk to their 
grandparents about investment issues. Relate social studies to relevant 
current events in the news. Also, use humor and things that interest students. 
You need to get to know your students personally and be able to relate your 
teaching to their interests, but also to teach them the subject matter 
effectively. 

Each child is an individual and we need to respect that. Build from 
where they are rather than trying to make a homogeneous group out of them. 
Show students that you care about them and want to know them well enough to be 
able to give them the ability to be themselves and to appreciate their unique 
qualities. Hake each think that he or she is her favorite. 

Often model tasks that students are asked to do, both as a way to teach 
and to show solidarity with them by experiencing the same frustrations. Wei* 
come their corrections and invite their Input when trying to solve problems. 
Do the same writing assignments that they do, and judge my success levels 
publicly. This helps to convince them of the Importance of taking risks and to 
realize that making mistakes is part of the learning process. It also helps 
build a spirit of learning community in the classroom. 




Have periodic personal conferences with individual students, indepen- 
dently of the one with their parents. This includes telling the student what I 
intend to say to the parents, giving the student a chance to provide me with 
feedback and perhaps change my plans. Also, ask students to state personal 
goals for the school year and review these periodically. 

Teacher 5B. Give them the basic structure for reading, math, sociabil- 
ity. In the process, weave science and social studies in and out, build commu- 
nity, build social awareness of the world, acceptable behavior in society, 
readiness to cope with everyday life even though life isn't fair. Give them a 
structure in which they can feel safe and learn in an exciting learning atmo- 
sphere six hours a day. They should walk out of here feeling confident. 

It is a misinterpretation to say that learning should be fun- -then it 
becomes "Sesame Street" or a song-and-dance routine. What is exciting to me is 
the awe and wonder. That's what learning is about and I want to see it at 
least once a year in every student. 

Help students acquire a love of learning or recognize the excitement of 
learning. Give them structure, understanding, patience. Help them become 
confident in their skills and ready to accept their responsibilities, willing 
to take risks about learning and to reach out to one another. Help them to 
become independent and prepare them for middle school. Getting assignments in 
on time, doing their homework. 

I'm up-front with kids and h*ve high expectations of them, which they 
must live up to or there will be personal consequences. I'm high on personal 
responsibility--! want everyone's attention and involvement in lessons. I also 
want their opinions. They don't need to agree with mine, but I want their par- 
ticipation in the dialogue. 



I try to relate the school curriculum to the students' experiences and to 
current events . 

Discussion 

The teachers differed in the kinds of teaching and learning activities 
that they favored, in their degree of concern about establishing rules and 
routines, and in the degree to which they had a clear-cut set of expectations 
to which they socialize their students versus being willing to adjust routines 
and teaching methods to suit this year's students' apparent needs and inter- 
ests. Some differences were connected with grade level. Teachers in the 
primary grades tended to emphasize socializing studenti to school routines and 
student role expectations and to talk about the need for hands-on learning 
experiences in addition to (or in some cases, primarily instead of) textbook- 
based learning. The fifth- grade teachers talked about getting their students 
ready for middle school, not just in terms of equipping them with content 
knowledge but also with the skills and metacognitive control structures needed 
to engage in successful self- regulated learning. They conveyed the sense that 
their students were in their last year of the friendly and protected elementary 
school environment and needed to be gotten ready for the more impersonal, less 
supportive middle school. 

Along with these differences, there were many commonalities across the 
teachers. They all emphasized their responsibilities to follow the district's 
curriculum guides and to equip their students with basic knowledge and skills, 
not only for learning but also for cooperating and getting along well with one 
another. Here or elsewhere in their interviews, the teachers tended to talk 
about fulfilling their responsibilities not just to the district but to society 
in a broader sense, by preparing their students to function effectively in work 
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settings and in everyday life generally. They seem to be aware that employers 
are looking for employees who not only possess basic knowledge and skills but 
also can get along well with others in the workplace. 

The teachers also tended to mention developing or reinforcing positive 
learner self -concepts and attitudes toward school and learning. They wanted 
students to value learning and engage in it with a sense of purpose and accom- 
plishment , free of impediments such as resentment or fear of failure. For 
these teachers, subject-matter content and pedagogy were means of accomplishing 
their larger goals, not goals in themselves. The main goal was to get students 
off to a good start as learners and social group members, not to ensure that 
they learned a fixed corpus of subject matter. 

General Approach to Teaching Social Studies 

1. How do you think about social studies as a school subject? What is 
it, why is it taught, what are its main purposes and goals at the 
K-6 level? 

2. Describe in detail your general approach to teaching social studies 
(given your grade level) in your own words. Please explain not 
only what you do, but why you do it. 

3. What factor have influenced you to adopt this approach? 

4. What are your main goals for students in teaching social studies? 

Teacher 1A. She and other teachers developed the following statement of 
social studies purposes and goals: to help students acquire knowledge about 
themselves, their community, state, nation, and world from the social sciences 
and develop skills of critical thinking, problem solving, decision making, re- 
searching, and organizing that will help them to apply this knowledge for the 
good of themselves and someday society. I want them to realize their need for 
information and to have interest in it, so as adults they can solve problems, 
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pick up a newspaper, know that voting is important. I am building a founda- 
tion, creating an interest in geography and other aspects of social studies so 
that they will want to continue to learn. 

Her approach is summed up in the proverb: I hear and I forget, I see and 
I remember, I do and I understand. General approach is to introduce geographic 
ideas to lay a foundation- -create a sense of what geography is that can be 
built on later, as well as the reasoning behind introducing geography. The 
students also work on self, family, and Michigan awareness (during Michigan 
week). Other than that, her social studies is basically geography except for 
an introduction to map skills. Another part is teaching students to get along 
with one another and fulfill the student role. Her emphasis is on centers and 
hands-on activities. Her room includes the "mystery country of the week" 
bulletin board. This features a map, photos, and artifacts (stamps, coins, 
flags, etc.) from the mystery country that students are to ust as clues to 
guess what the country is by the end of the week. Around the room are posters 
of international flags and a variety of different types and sizes of flags, 
globes, and maps. Students each have pretend passports that gradually get 
filled up as they "visit" each mystery country. She wants students to be able 
to see Michigan and the United States within the larger world context. 

There is a map center, a reading center, and a geography center. 
Reciting the states and capitals occurs almost every day, but just for three 
minutes or so. She refers to maps briefly when geographical locations come up 
in reading or other subjects. 

The incident with her kindergarten student who knew all the states got 
her started along these lines; she picked up techniques from visiting the 
Montessori school and from workshops sponsored by the Michigan Geographic 
Alliance . 
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Main goals are to create awareness and interest, so that students light 
up when they hear the word "geography." Expose them to basic ideas such as 
that there are seven continents, but don't push them to memorize the names or 
test thera for mastery. First graders still confuse states with continents and 
have limited abilities to deal with time and abstractions. Still, the more 
they hear the terms, the more they will retain. Useful things can be accom- 
plished by introducing students to things that they do not yet understand 
fully, but there are limits on how much they can understand and how quickly 
they can move forward. 

Teacher IB . Social studies is often slighted in the early grades, so 
I try to include it every day, at least to some level. A lot of early social 
studies is giving kids social skills, citizenship skills, knowledge, and 
just starting to get them interested in the things around them. First graders 
often get excited with interest if you pull down a map of Michigan or the 
United States or the world. They have heard of maybe 5 or 10 places but don't 
know whether they are cities or states or countries or what. They are very 
curious. Some can pick up a state map, read it, and tell you how to drive from 
one place to another because they have had that background from their parents. 
Others will look at the map and not know why some things are red or what the 
blue is the yellow dots are. It is hard to explain to kids who have never been 
out of the city. Some have difficulty understanding that a map is a schematic 
view from above, not a picture from the side. 

All kinds of information are important to teach kids. They need to know 
about the history of where they live, their state, the basics of America. It 
will increase their appreciation and understanding of the things around them. 
When they hear about the state capital or their parents talking about laws or 
taxes, they will need a knowledge base of how these things happen, why they 
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happen. Especially things that they will have to deal with in life, such as 
taxes. Also, multicultural things. The population is changing and kids are 
going to come into contact with people very unlike themselves but need to get 
along with them and respect them. 

I try to do a little bit of social studies every day. One way is to use 
trade books and read to kids at story time. Books that show different groups. 
When we did history of Thanksgiving, my goal was for the kids to come away 
realizing that there might be a Native American sitting right next to them and 
they wouldn't even know it, because today, unless they are at a pow wow, Native 
Americans do not run around in leather and headdresses and live in tepees and 
so on. I try to break down stereotypes. Many trade books are built around 
kids, a day or a week in the life of a modern child in Alaska or Japan or 
somewhere else. 

When I introduce a subject, I do KWL to see how much the kids know 
already. I question them to get oral responses, then write them on the board 
or on chart paper. We go back to it at the end of the unit to make sure that 
they have found out about the items they wajyfra/j$o learn about. 



lot of content reading by themselves, so I look for media, movies, or 
filmstrips. Also hands-on projects. We also work on cooperation and getting 
along. 

My approach changed drastically when I moved from fourth grade to first 
grade. I can't assign detailed content reading or have students do much 
research here. I have been influenced by training in cooperative learning and 
effective instruction. I know that kids need to be actively involved, not just 
sitting and listening. I got interested in the multicultural aspect because we 
had some problems in the district recently leading to a parent- teacher group 
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being formed and I was part of that group. I learned the need to teach about 
appreciating and respecting differences. I read about eight books on multicul- 
tural things in general and acquired some materials for use with first graders. 
I also became more conscious of avoiding language that might promote stereo- 
types and about not allowing ethnic slurs by students. I had to do a lot of 
trial and error when I moved down to first grade. I got help from my old 
social studies methods text and from ray neighbor first-grade teacher. 

I make sure to cover the district's main goals and objectives for first 
grade. Some of these are tied to the Michigan Health Model (interpersonal 
skills, problem solving, decision making), so I teach conflict resolution and 
negotiating solutions to interpersonal problems. There are seven units in 
social studies: interpersonal skills; problem solving and decision making; 
history of Thanksgiving; school, home, and personal safety; families and feel- 
ings; geography; and current events. Three of these are more like strands that 
continue throughout the year rather than units taught for a set time. We do 
safety in October to cover school bus safety, fire safety, and Halloween 
safety. We do more on maps toward the end of the year when students are more 
ready for it. My main social studies goals are tied in with these units, along 
with the multicultural aspect that is stressed throughout the year. 

Teacher 2A. Her approach to social studies follows district policy, 
which she endorses in any case. Content focus is on map skills, self, fami- 
lies, and communities in second grade. There is a unit on Native Americans of 
Michigan and material on feelings and autobiography (linked with language arts, 
in which students write their own biographies). The emphasis is on commonali- 
ties among people and the acceptance of different cultures in food, shelter, 
family life, affection, and learning. 
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She uses a variety of materials instead of the textbook. She has been 
influenced by a social studies specialist in the district and especially by the 
Family of Man kits used earlier in her career. She favors these kits and 
similar approaches because they feature artifacts, hands-on material and expe- 
riences, photos, and other data sources. She briefly tried but soon abandoned 
the textbook approach when she found that students did not enjoy or respond 
well to it. 

Her unit content matches closely to what is in the textbook series and 
district guidelines, but she doesn't follow any particular linear sequence. 
Unit scheduling often depends on the timing of opportunities for field trips or 
other outside experiences. She teaches social, studies for 45-minute time 
periods, alternating with science by teaching social studies for a week or two, 
then science. Averages 20 minutes per day across the school year. Occasion- 
ally there are whole- or half-day special events such as trips to see trees 
being tapped or to spend the day in a one -room school house re-creation. 

The major influence on her was using the Family of Man materials early in 
her career. They felt natural and effective. This has been reinforced by the 
attitudes and experiences of other district teachers, which generally favor a 
kit-based approach. Students both like it more and leam more than the text- 
book approach. 

Her goals are essentially the ones in the district's policy statement 
(which features the expanding communities curriculum and goals similar to those 
stressed by NCSS) . Also, the world is getting smaller all the time, and stu- 
dents need knowledge of and acceptance of different cultures. She teaches that 
people are basically alike even though we are different. This grew out of an 
early emphasis on families that began to get into the different cultures that 
the families came from. 
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Teacher 2B. Social studies is a method of helping children accept one 
another, get along, find out about one another and about people that influenced 
the history of our nation. We do a lot of studies on famous people that im- 
pacted the nation's growth. It's important for children to begin to get a 
sense of history. We also do a unit about Michigan history. We take a trip to 
the old-time school house so they can get a feeling of what school was like 
years ago. Geography is important too. We mostly study about maps, how they 
are made, maps of Michigan. We discuss current news in the morning and they 
are very interested in that, especially with the current Gulf War. One thing 
we cover in social studies that they are not much interested in is the commu- 
nity. The people and government of a small community don't interest them much. 

We use the materials published by Graphic Learning for map studies. They 
each get a map that they can draw on and then wash off. We study about the 
districts in a city and why they are set up, the trade-offs involved in living 
near malls or in living in an apartment versus a single-family home. They 
learn map-reading skills. There is also an "All About You" display on the 
bulletin board in which a different student is featured each week. In our 
building, we emphasize unit s udies but try to coordinate them across grades so 
that we cover all of the district's objectives and do not keep repeating the 
same content. 

Social studies is fun to teach because you can include other disciplines, 
especially art, and because there are lots of hands-on things and field trips. 
But it can be exhausting to get all of these things together and plan all of 
the activities. I enjoy the processes involved in many of these activities 
dressing up and being part of a powwow, dressing in old-fashioned clothes and 
reenacting the old ways when we recreate the old schoolhouse, doing soap carv- 
ings. When students come back to me later, chat is what they remember. 
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I consult our curriculum guide and make sure to cover certain units and 
objectives as we go along during the year. We usually do a Native American 
unit in the fall. We talk about famous Americans (Martin Luther King and vari- 
ous presidents) throughout the year. Our units are hooked to the district 
guidelines and ultimately the state guidelines. We work with map skills and do 
the "All About You" activity in which children bring in pictures, birth certif- 
icates, and things about themselves and their families to display on the bulle- 
tin board. Every morning we have news (current events). Children bring in 
news clippings and tell about what is happening in the news. I often refer to 
maps at this time. 

Much of the curriculum was developed by a fifth-grade teacher, another 
second-grade teacher, and myself. We looked at what we had been doing in the 
past and at what kinds of filmstrips and movies we could use, units we had 
developed or other teachers had developed, finding materials and hands-on 
activities. We have collected sets of these into kits that are shared by 
teachers in the district. We favor kits and hands-on experiences over text- 
books. Even when we study famous Americans. We did Jesse Owens one time by 
showing a video, doing art projects afterwards, and making a neat little 
diorama that included an audience and a movable Jesse Owens. Students in that 
class still remember it. When we study George Washington Carver, we make 
peanut butter and other peanut things. We do use some worksheets, but only 
with a clear objective in mind, related to our goal3. 

You can't give young children materials to read, so you have to think 
about ideas you want them to come to grips with and how to accomplish that. 
Ultimately, the approach is determined by the students themselves- -you try 
different things and find out what works. I keep a big file of all things that 
I have done that have been successful, but I keep trying to improve it. I want 
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social studies to be interesting and fun for them and for them to remember what 
we did. If the subject does not naturally appeal to them, you might make it 
more appealing in some other way, such as by using cooperative learning. In 
our map studies, instead of giving a map to each child, I often give one to 
four children so that they have to make decisions about where roads are going 
to go and why, and so on. We try to get them to communicate their thinking. 

Social studies is not what is in books, but what is all around you. You 
have to be aware of that and share it with the children. I couldn't come in 
here and teach without doing the news. That is what life is all about and what 
the children are talking about. Teaching kindergarten for 14 years was a big 
influence on my current approach. Learning is a hands-on thing at that devel- 
opmental level, so I became accustomed to hands-on activities and working 
without textbooks. 

My social studies goals reflect my general goals: student awareness and 
curiosity about the topics, learning about and accepting people with different 
cultures. These goals match up well with the district's goals, which I helped 
develop. But my main goal is for the children to have an understanding of 
people . 

Teacher 3. Social studies is not stressed as much in the elementary 
grades as it should be. Our students should know much more than they do about 
the world, ^ther languages and cultures. We need both to teach it more and to 
integrate it into language arts as part of a whole -language emphasis, such as 
by getting out maps to talk about countries that pop up in literature readings. 
Also, elaborating on important people that we write biographies about, helping 
students to see why they were important in history. 

Social studies is people in the community, the world, living with each 
other, working with and learning about each other. Also, a sense of history 
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and how it plays a part in the present and future. Helping students to under- 
stand the world, whether at a map or differences in language. It is more than 
just subject matter in that it needs to be made real to students, something 
they become actively involved with and can apply to their lives. 

I emphasize cooperative learning, keeping children actively involved, 
integrating their interests and experiences with the concepts and skills I'm 
teaching. Frequent work with groups or partners. I emphasized cooperative 
forms of learning even before they became popular, but I also was influenced by 
an intensive three- day workshop on it that we had a few years ago . 

Often we start with brainstorming: Write down all that you know about 
the capital of the state or about what a capital is. Then assign groups to 
research different aspects of the topic. 

We also have whole-class discussions and I impart information to stu- 
dents. Also debates. Part of our emphasis at this school, along with self- 
esteem and responsibility, is mediation training in which students learn to act 
as mediators of peer problems on the playground or elsewhere. We carry that 
through into ths classroom by having them make choices about behaviors or 
rules. We call these "time to talk" sessions. There is a variety of ways to 
get into the objectives you want children to achieve, but I stress cooperative 
learning and working together. 

I have found that if I can keep them involved and thinking I can make it 
meaningful to them. For example, some aren't much interested in government or 
how it influences them, but if you talk about laws that affect them personally 
you can make it real to them. 

Give them skills relating to mapping and terms for the environment, 
recognizing continents, learning to think as individuals within the community 
and within the world as a whole. Learn to participate, make decisions, be 
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responsible and follow through, work and live together in their small world and 
in the larger world. Make them more aware of the choices that they must make 
as individuals. I want them to go into the world with some social studies 
knowledge and be able to make positive choices for themselves as individuals 
and community members. Have them know why we have certain rules and reasons 
for doing things. Learn to address conflict by communicating, negotiating, 
compromising. 

Teacher 5A . Most teachers call it social studies because it's a subject 
we teach, but inside that phrase, we have different responsibilities. My re- 
sponsibility is teaching history, although I refer to maps and blend in geogra- 
phy or other social studies content when it fits. I think that history is 
important for background. We need to know where we have come from in order to 
know where we are headed. Also to know what mistakes have been made along the 
way and appear to be repetitive, so that we might use that knowledge to avoid 
them in the future. Kids are interested and very able to talk about mistakes 
of history such as slavery or the Nazis. We also talk about aspects of history 
that provide background, such as why cities got to be where they are or why 
people chose to do what they did in the past. I try to get them to begin 
analyzing why things happened- -why events worked but the way they did or why 
the people didn't do something differently. Why the same mistakes appear 
frequently. 

I can't cover all of U.S. history so I emphasize certain parts and try to 
teach them interestingly enough so that students will want to learn more on 
their own. Sometimes I will change my plans in order to capitalize on some- 
thing like a student bringing in some information or some family connection to 
history. I emphasize the social in treating the subject, how things have 
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worked for people, how they have interacted with their geography and with one 
another. 

Develop enough of an interest to read and learn and delve into it more 
deeply without me around to push them. I can't teach everything of importance 
from the land bridge to Watergate, but I can make it interesting enough so that 
they will want to learn. 

Teacher 5B . Social studies is taught for knowledge and awareness of the 
society, the world, and its geographical and physical makeup. It's the world 
that students live in. It's their life. This includes getting along with 
others that you interact with socially, as well as history (you bring all of 
your background with you into your social interactions). 

Another aspect is awareness and acceptance of other cultures. This 
starts at the grass-roots level- -acceptance of one another. Then it can go out 
of acceptance of different cultures. I talk to the children about the Netsilik 
Eskimos' customs which may seem bizarre to them but which are understandable 
from the standpoint of Netsilik culture. I know about that from MACOS. I also 
know a lot about Native Americans from reading, so we talk about them and also 
about ancient primeval man learning about tools and stuff like that. 

Also, environmental awareness, not only of geography and land forms but 
environmentally safe practices and conservation. There is all of the history 
that I teach too, but that is just part of social studies. 

Discussion 

Without using many of the technical terms that social education scholars 
use, these teachers nevertheless conveyed agreement with NCSS policy statements 
emphasizing the unique citizenship education purposes and goals of social 
studies as a school subject. They spoke not just about building knowledge and 
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skills but about preparing their students to fulfill their social responsibili- 
ties, initially in peer groups but ultimately as citizens. Most of them spoke 
about teaching their students to get along well with others, work coopera- 
tively, solve problems through negotiation, and appreciate cultural diversity. 

Following district guidelines, all seven teachers taught content that the 
expanding communities scope and sequence traditionally assigns to their respec- 
tive grade levels. However, they augmented that curriculum significantly. 
First, except for the fifth-grade teachers who had so much history to try to 
cover, these teachers taught additional content. The additions took different 
forms in different classrooms, but they tended to emphasize geography and map 
and globe work, discussion of current events, and activities related to social 
skills and interpersonal problem solving. Second, they used a variety of 
teaching methods and materials in addition to or even instead of a textbook. 
Children's literature, hands-on activities, field trips, and a variety of media 
and materials were featured in their responses. 

The teachers appeared conscious of their roles as elementary teachers 
building for che future. The first-grade teachers in particular emphasized 
that they often were developing initial ideas in students who had no background 
knowledge about a topic. More generally, the teachers talked about their roles 
as including developing appreciation and interest for social studies that would 
motivate students to seek to develop their knowledge of the subject in the 
future, both in and out of school. They emphasized getting students off to a 
good start. This was true even of the fifth-grade teachers, who were exposing 
their students to chronological U.S. history for the first time and who also 
emphasized their role in preparing their students to leave elementary school 
and cope with the challenges of middle school. 
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Although a couple of teachers referred to adult citizenship activities 
such as voting, the citizenship focus of these elementary teachers was on 
social knowledge and skills that their students could apply right now in peer 
groups, not on civic aspects of adult preparation for citizenship roles. In 
fact, the two second-grade teachers agreed that the one thing they have diffi- 
culty engaging their students' interest in is government, including local gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless, they did not tend to join critics who call for junking 
much of the expanding communities content and replacing it with an emphasis on 
history. Their concerns about what their students needed to be learning in 
social studies focused not so much on history but on geography and culture, 
especially developing multicultural awareness and appreciation of diversity. 

Special Social Studies Goals 

1. Other than the particular knowledge content covered in each of your 
units, are there more general knowledge goals that you address in 
your social studies teaching across the school year? If so, what 
are these knowledge goals and how do you address them? 

2. Are there general skills goals that you address in teaching social 
studies across the school year? If so, how do you address them? 

3. Are there general value or attitudinal goals that you address in 
teaching social studies across the school year? If so, how do you 
address them? 

4. Are there general citizen action goals or other goals that involve 
building dispositions (i.e., dispositions to take action in certain 
situations) that you address in teaching social studies across the 
school year? If so, how do you address them? 

Teacher 1A. Knowledge goals. Geography: continents, countries, oceans, 

directions. Map and globe: understanding and purpose of maps and globes, 

identifying the U.S.A., knowing that the country is made up of 50 states that 

vary in size, an initial understanding of the capital, use of map keys. 

Michigan: recognize name of state, state bird, flower, rock, tree. State 
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capitals, locations and information about mystery countries. Also, myself, 
family, neighborhoods, safety, classroom rules, appreciation of diverse 
cultures and family configurations. 
Skills . Map and globe skills. 

Values and attitudes . Enjoyment of and interest in geography. 

Citizen action dispositions. Getting along with one another and other 
citizenship behavior suited to the grade level. Also, things like tree plant- 
ing and recycling. Gives "I'm so proud" awards for students who pick up 
litter, help others with assignments. A helper of the day takes attendance and 
lunch money, passes out papers. 

Teaser lg. Knowledge . Just general knowledge if the situation arises, 
such as discussing ethnic groups represented in the class. Bringing in parents 
to show and tell about cultural customs and foods. Elaboration to provide 
background on current events. This year, we talked about the Gulf War and 
looked at maps, showed how it is near the equator and how it is hot there, 
talked about reasons why their relatives might have been over there. 

Skills. General inquiry skills. Learning something about where to go to 
get information, using the nonfiction section of the library, encyclopedias. 
Map reading and use of the globe. General people skills of getting along, 
solving conflicts. 

Values and attitudes. The values involved in learning to get along with 
others and respect other groups. Respect for the flag and the anthem. Accept- 
ing other individuals and ethnic groups. 

Citizen action dispositions. We send one student every two weeks to the 
student council, but I don't think first graders have much idea about why they 
are there or what they are doing. This year our building theme is "Care About 
Planet Earth, " so we have tried to raise consciousness about picking up litter, 
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recycling, and so on. The students frequently vote on such things as what 
kinds of food to have for a party. 

Teacher 2A . Knowledge . Nothing beyond what has been said already. 

Skills . Learning to infer, to look at something and draw inferences from 
a picture. 

« 

Values and attitudes . None beyond the affective goals mentioned earlier. 

Citizen action dispositions . None beyond what was said earlier. 

Teacher 2B . Knowledge . None beyond what was already mentioned. 

Skills . Study skills- -how to get information and be a learner, solve 
problems, get help. Also cooperative learning- -not just getting along, but 
sharing information and helping one another. 

Values and attitudes . Acceptance of people from different cultures and 
wanting to learn. 

Citizen action dispositions . I push patriotism, although a parent helped 
me see that we need to learn to identify with the whole world and not just our 
own country. If students are to make good judgments in voting and what they 
want for their lives, they will need a respect and love for our country and a 
knowledge of its history. I try to build a sense of responsibility for voting, 
laws, caring about anc. helping one another . Also, social graces , saying 
"please" and "thank ycu." We get into social policy issues through mock elec- 
tions and discussions of news of the day, such as debates about whether we 
should be in the Gulf War. There are occasional school -wide elections about 
things such as titles for the school T-shirt or the mascot. In the spring 
there are clean-up and plant- in campaigns that the whole school is involved in. 

Teacher 3 . Knowledg e . Make social studies meaningful and important and 
alive, through current events or whatever. Relate what you are teaching to the 
community and the larger world. 



Skills . Mapping skills, problem solving, decision making, drawing 
conclusions . 

Values and attitudes . Critical thinking and reading, problem solving, 
decision making. Cooperating together. Realizing that they can make decisions 
that make a difference. 

Citizen action dispositions. I use Scholastic News throughout the year 
to focus students on current events. As a community we do things such as vote, 
recycle, or address environmental concerns. Also, recycling activities and an 
international dinner to increase appreciation and awareness. This year, activ- 
ities connected with the Gulf War (decorating the door to show support for the 
troops, listening to presentations by parents about the Middle East or the 
war) . 

Teacher 5A> Knowledge . The humanistic quality of it. How things in the 
past worked, how the people felt, how the student feels when reading about it. 
Getting them to think about how people could have done it differently or 
avoided the problem. Engage their emotions to have feeling about what they are 
studying. If you ran into this situation, how would you handle it? Seeing 
both sides of the Revolutionary War and how both thought they were correct, for 
the same reasons that people always fight wars. 

Skills. Working in groups, fulfilling your responsibilities. Study m 
skills such as skimming and scanning for needed information. Metacognitive 
awareness of your purposes in reading. 

Values and attitudes. Developing interest in history and wanting to 
learn more on their own. Learning to analyze their attitudes-- they already 
have attitudes about many things they are Learning about, but they do not know 
why. Often this involves making them more tolerant or questioning, rather than 
taking things for granted. 
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Citizen action dispositions . How to handle situations where they feel 
they have been unfairly treated, such as run-insi with lunchroom personnel or 
the principal. Developing a plan of action before approaching the person, try- 
ing to see it from their point of view and to anticipate their reactions to 
your arguments. Negotiation and problem- solving skills. Helping them to see 
parallels to the two sides in the American Revolution in their own lives, in 
conflicts with parents, in differing points of view on issues such as hostages 
or the Gulf War. Realizing that there are at least two sides to conflicts and 
issues and that you need to be aware of the different sides in order to commu- 
nicate effectively about them with other people. Preparation for life decision 
making. 

Teacher 5B. Knowledg e . Sexism. Tolerance of likes and differences in 
other people. Knowledge tha . democracy is not worldwide. Appreciation that 
social studies is used daily in your lives- -maps, graphs. That events like the 
conflicts that led to the American Revolution have parallels today. The mean- 
ings and implications of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights for your 
everyday lives. How the past has led up to the present. 

Skills. Latitude, longitude, other map skills. History time lines. 
Topographical aspects of the world. Critical reading and other content area 
reading skills. The life skills mentioned earlier. I used to do economics 
units such as the Bottle Cap Economy from MACOS, but I can't seem to fit that 
in anymore. 

Values and attitudes. Patriotism and love of country, tolerance of 
differences, avoidance of sexism. Appreciation for social studies (they tend 
to see it as dull and boring). We do a fifth-grade pageant based on social 
studies, in which kids represent all the highlights starting from the trek 
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across the Bering Straits right up to the present day. This helps them recog- 
nize that they are part of a continuing flow of history. 

Citizen action dispositions. In the past, I have gotten students in- 
volved in ecology projects and in gathering food for the homeless. We don't 
have student government here. At the beginning of the year, I engage them in 
thinking about and developing classroom rules, but I keep it simple with just 
two main rules- -respect for one another and safety. I often talk to them about 
problems that come up between them and me or between different students. This 
often leads to spirited discussions of fairness issues. In general, though, in 
this grade we concentrate on U.S. history rather than on community things. 

Discussion 

In elaborating on their knowledge goals, the teachers mentioned a variety 
of things that they wanted their students to learn besides the content taught 
in each curriculum unit. However, their emphasis was not so much on additional 
content as it was on appreciation goals that accompanied their knowledge goals; 
that is, the teachers emphasized that they wanted their students to understand 
why the social studies knowledge they were learning is important and to be able 
to relate it to their lives outside of school. 

The teachers' statements concerning skills goals emphasized content read- 
ing and study skills, other inquiry skills (observing and gathering informa- 
tion, drawing inferences), and various problem-solving and decision-making 
skills, along with map skills. 

Statements concerning values an d attitudes emphasized developing interest 
in the subject matter, acceptance of diversity, avoidance of sexism, and other 
values that promote tolerance and getting along well with others. 
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Statements on citizen action dispositions emphasized acceptance of one's 
social and civic responsibilities, recognition that one can make a difference, 
and dispositions toward serving the community and nation and protecting the 
environment. Again, these responses indicate an emphasis on social studies as 
citizenship preparation, not just as content to be covered. 



Familiarity With Published Social Studies Policy Statements 

1. Have you seen statements about social studies purposes and goals or 
suggested curriculum guidelines that have been published by the 
National Council for the Social Studies or other social studies 
organizations ? If so, what do you know about them? Do they affect 
your teaching? 

2. Have you seen goals statements or curricular guidelines published 
by the state of Michigan ? If so, what do you know about them? Do 
they affect your teaching? 

3. Does your district have social studies goals or curriculum 
guidelines? If so, what do you know about them? Do they affect 
your teaching? 

4. Does your school have social studies goals or curriculum guidelines 
iit addition to those of the district? If so, what do you know 
about them? Do they affect your teaching? 

5. Do you know anything about the philosophy that went into the 
development of the soc i al studies series that you use , such as the 
authors' thinking about the purposes and goals of social studies? 
If so, has this knowledge affected your teaching in any way? 

6. Are you aware of contrasting views about the nature and purposes of 
social studies or hew social studies should be taught? How would 
you describe yourself as a social studies teacher or contrast 
yourself with teachers who take different approaches? 

Teacher 1A . Not familiar with NCSS guidelines. Studied state guidelines 

two years ago when district reviewed the social studies curriculun. They tried 

to bring the school's social studies guidelines more in line with what the 

state was suggesting, although this was difficult with regard to teaching about 

the state because it was difficult to find materials suited to certain grade 

levels. 
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The school is working on early childhood guidelines just for the build- 
ing, but this hasn't been done yet, and in any case they will mostly flesh out 
the existing guidelines. So, the state has some effect, mostly through poten- 
tial testing in social studies, but the district is where the real effect is. 

The textbook is not used except as a resource. The series talks about 
hands-on learning but does not provide it, and its content seems too limited to 
be of much value. She prefers "big books" such as the ones she uses now about 
children in different cultures. Rather than just talking about self, family, 
and neighborhood, she would like to see these concepts treated in cross- 
cultural comparisons. Along with big books, she would like tapes that could be 
used at a listening center. The focus would be on a child of the same age whom 
the students could identify with and follow through his or her everyday life 
experiences . 

Concerning controversies, she knows that some people are happy with ex- 
panding communities but others would like to see more history or more themes or 
more global awareness in the early grades. She does not mind the expanding 
communities concept but thinks that we need to expand on it along the lines 
mentioned above. More geography, more use of maps, more global awareness. She 
realizes that she is different from most first-grade teachers because she in- 
cludes so much geography. 

Teacher IB. We read the NCSS recommendations when our committee revised 
our curriculum. Our new guidelines emphasize geography and current events, 
trying to get away from the tourist approach of visiting a country without 
keeping track of what was being done, so that students don't get the same basic 
unit on Mexico or Japan for several years in a row just because someone put 
together some good materials or went there on vacation. We put in some very 
specific geography skills in the upper elementary grades that hadn't been there 
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before, and we assigned i continent to each grade level for current events to 
minimize overlap. 

We also read a number of journal articles. One that produced long hours 
of debate concerned the expanding communities sequence. We read different 
points of view but couldn't see any support one way or the other, and eventu- 
ally we decided to keep that sequence. I know that the other point of view is 
that lower elementary social studies is kind of r inky- dink and the kids already 
know it anyway, so you should get into great long discussions and theories and 
historical perspectives and things like that. We don't think kindergarteners 
and first graders could really appreciate history for a true sense of history, 
because it is beyond their realm of time concept. But we did make changes in 
geography and current events and some of that was based on test data showing 
that American students were lacking in geographical information. 

For multiculturalism, we adopted James Banks's model of the four levels 
of infusion as a guideline. We had an inservice and explained that we have 
been in Step 1, the tourist approach, and we are trying to get to Step 2 by in- 
corporating multiculturalism more throughout the day and not just do holidays 
or special weeks. Later, we will try to get to higher levels. I think we are 
between Step 2 and Step 3 right now. I bought two other books of his to 
develop my personal knowledge. 

I am also familiar with the state guidelines because as a member of the 
curriculum committee, I went to a state- sponsored session to review and give 
feedback before they were finalized. I feel that we have an obligation to 
address the state guidelines, especially if they begin to test in social 
studies. I haven't looked at them recently, however. 

I am very familiar with the district guidelines because I was on the 
committee that put them together. Before that, we really didn't have district 



guidelines beyond the textbook series we adopted. We tried to rationalize and 
beef up the curriculum. For example, rather than just do a little bit about 
holidays at each grade level, we got more specific. First grade was assigned 
history of Thanksgiving to include not just Thanksgiving but pioneer life. The 
thinking behind this was not so much to emphasize history but multiculturalism, 
and especially to g*t rid of stereotypes often connected with what students 
learned about Thanksgiving. Students now learn about pioneer children and all 
of the jobs they had to do, about the roles that Native Americans played, about 
stereotypes Q f Indians in the past and today, stereotypes in the depiction of 
clothing and activities of the pioneers. We describe stereotypes as images of 
people that *re not fair to the people, and the students can understand it in 
those terms of fairness. 

The new guidelines created some adjustment problems, especially for 
fourth- and fifth-grade teachers who didn't think that they could cover it all 
in the available time. Everyone became more conscious of multiculturalism and 
avoidance of stereotypes. They were influenced by the anti-bias curriculum put 
forth by the National Association for the Education of Young Children, espe- 
cially its emphasis on approaching holidays in ways that avoid reinforcing 
stereotypes. We ordered more multicultural books and kits and materials from 
Graphic Learning and Nystrom. We adopted a Michigan text for fourth grade and 
a U.S. history/geography text for fifth grade. We decided to stop history at 
the Bill of Rights so that early history could be gone into depth in fifth grade, 
saving later history for eighth and eleventh grades. (This is the plan recom- 
mended in the report entitled Charting a Course , but Teacher IB did not mention 
this report as an influence on the district's curriculum planning). 

In the new curriculum, second grade is communities and careers, third is 
communities with a focus on Lansing and with comparisons to a city in another 
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country. Also a big unit on Native Americans for which they use New True books 
that include great photographs. They cover eight tribes from different parts 
of the country, comparing and contrasting transportation, shelter, food, cloth- 
ing. Very good for teaching about Native Americans and breaking down stereo- 
types. Fourth grade is Michigan and fifth grade is U.S. history and regional 
studies. We are trying to increase the level of integration in teaching this 
curriculum, such as infusing more historical fiction into the reading list for 
language arts. 

The district goals are the primary guidelines. The district makes it 
clear that teachers are expected to follow these guidelines, although they can 
do their own thing if they wish to go beyond them. The school does', not have 
additional social studies guidelines, although it does emphasize the multicul- 
tural theme. Last year when it was instituted, there were efforts to make the 
staff conscious of it in their teaching and speakers were brought in, assem- 
blies were held, and materials were acquired. Now this has been institutional- 
ized within the revised social studies guidelines. 

We don't use a series now. We just didn't see much point in having first 
graders get out books, open them up, and just look at and discuss pictures. 
You could address the content in better ways than that. Even worse, we didn't 
want them doing workbook pages. The textbook series are more appropriate at 
higher grade levels, but not in the early grades, where we need kits and hands- 
on activities. We use the Nystrom and Graphic Learning materials. Students 
enjoy working with all the little maps and markers, but their focus is narrowly 
restricted to geography. We are looking for a broader range of materials, such 
as on careers, where appropriate materials are hard to find for the early 
elementary years. The Graphic Learning materials include bright and colorful 
desk maps that allow you lo do a number of different things that are 
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related to their kits, but their maps are just of the U.S. and the world, and 
the activities suggestions didn't seem very exciting. 

I am aware of current controversies because my sabbatical year was spent 
reading and working to revise the curriculum. I think that the expanding com- 
munities sequence makes some sense although I am not totally sold on it. I 
don't accept the idea of starting with teaching history in kindergarten or 
first grade. I am emphasize hands-on activities, working with maps, not many 
worksheets . 

Teacher 2A . Not familiar with NCSS guidelines. Does not know the state 
guidelines specifically, but knows that district guidelines are based on them. 
Does attempt to fulfill the district guidelines. Does not consult them much 
because they have not changed much in some time, but goes back occasionally to 
make sure that she has not left something out. Feels little or no conflict be- 
tween these guidelines and what she views as appropriate social studies teach- 
ing at her grade level. Earlier in her career the district had guidelines that 
were much too long and detailed, but they have simplified them and rendered 
them in more practical language. The earlier guidelines were more like social 
science objectives than social studies goals for young children. The school 
does not have its own guidelines independent of those of the district. 

She does not use a textbook series so is not specifically familiar with 
the philosophy underlying it, but she does not believe that these series are 
effective. She liked the Family of Man series that she used in the past and 
believes that the underlying philosophy is that children learn better from 
hands-on experiences than from a textbook. Her thinking on this has been in- 
fluenced by the district's social studies coordinator, who has been a leader in 
social studies education and was involved with the Family of Man series. 




She is not aware of current controversies in social studies. In fact, 
she assumed that most elementary teachers probably taught much like she did and 
was surprised to find that many of them depend on textbook series. Her main 
themes are an emphasis on affective as well as cognitive goals, sensitivity to 
students' developmental concerns, and use of a hands-on and experiential ap- 
proach rather than a textbook. 

Teacher 2B . Not familiar with NCSS guidelines. Familiar with state 
guidelines because she worked on the committee that developed the school's 
social studies guidelines. She does not see any conflicts between the state 
guidelines and what the teachers at the school are doing, although she thinks 
that many students in this school already are past many of the guidelines for 
the grade level, especially those relating to knowledge of the community. The 
district goals do guide her teaching. They are flexible enough to allow dif- 
ferent teachers to approach them in different ways, but she takes them seri- 
ously and tries to accomplish them. The school does not have additional social 
studies guidelines. 

She does not use an elementary social studies series and thus cannot 
comment on its philosophy. She does use Graphic Learning, endorsing it as a 
system for teaching mapping without having students look up a lot of informa- 
tion themselves. It addresses things appropriate to the grade level (how 
districts come about in cities, comparing city with country living, trade-offs 
of living near a store or a mall). It calls for children not just to work on 
maps but to get together in groups to solve problems and then have debriefing 
sessions afterwards. A few early lessons were too easy for her students, but 
most of the curriculum is appropriate. The local philosophy is that if we do 
not have good materials, we will find a way to get them or make them ourselves. 
The district supports this. 
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Compared to other teachers, she views social studies broadly to include 
current events rather than just material in a book or just history. It is im- 
portant for children to realize that history is happening now and they are a 
part of it. She favors more hands-on, experiential learning, whereas some 
teachers are satisfied to use a weekly reader and an occasional holiday 
project. 

Teacher 3 . Not familiar with NCSS guidelines, but believes that she is 
affected indirectly because the social studies curriculum committee members for 
her district keep up with what is going on in che field. Has not seen state 
guidelines, but has attended a workshop on a possible new state test in social 
studies. She would be affected by this as a third-grade teacher, because the 
test would be given early in fourth grade. The district goals are her primary 
guidelines. According to them, she teaches about the concept of community as a 
place to work and play, government and citizenship, the geography of the commu- 
nity, the state of Michigan. She does not emphasize farming and resources as 
much as some other third-grade teachers might, but she adds things that are not 
required, such as the calendar and current events based on Scholastic News . 
The calendar activity involves researching events that have happened on that 
date in the past. The school does not have separate social studies guidelines, 
although the principal emphasizes the need to relate the curriculum to the 
local community in specific ways. Also, che principal gives a value word to be 
emphasized each month (e.g., trustworthy, cooperation, caring). 

She does not know anything about the philosophy that went into the text 
or about the people who wrote it. She does not like the text much but feels 
required to use it because the school wants a sequential treatment of social 
studies. She does not know much about debates occurring within the larger com- 
munity beyond her school district. Her emphasis is on making material 
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meaningful to students, relating it to their experiences, keeping them actively 
involved within the community through things such as recycling, increasing 
their international awareness, and making social studies something that they 
can relate to. Other teachers might be more oriented toward textbooks and 
subject matter or to Montessori-like approaches that call for children to make 
choices of what to study and how to study it. 

Teacher 5A . Not familiar with NCSS guidelines or state guidelines. Fo- 
cuses on district guidelines and has worked on committees to put them together. 
They are broad enough to make her comfortable with them. She tries to make 
sure that her basic responsibilities are fulfilled but in ways that fit her 
larger goals and style of teaching. The fifth- grade guidelines include maps 
and map skills, U.S. history, ethnic group contributions, world awareness, 
introduction to the western hemisphere, and economics, but neither she nor any 
other teacher actually does all of that. In fact, they do not even get through 
the textbook to teach history alone. Consequently, she has never taught units 
on Mexico or Canada or the other topics. However, she introduces a lot of cur- 
rent events and world geography through her newspaper unit and quiz bowl activ- 
ities once a week. She suspects that some things are on the list because par- 
ticular teachers focused on them in their travels or on sabbaticals. She does 
do an economics unit in the spring if she believes the class can succeed at it, 
although this is done as a real-life application project rather than as text- 
book study of a social studies topic. She believes that most fifth-grade 
teachers in the district focus on American history and basically ignore the 
rest of the guidelines, due to tradition and the textbook adopted recently. 

The school currently has no additional social studies goals, although 
they are looking into multicultural emphases. They have been bringing in 
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speakers and trying to figure out how to integrate more multicultural awareness 
and content into the school environment. 

The text was chosen by a committee that she was not a member of, so she 
is not familiar with its philosophy. She preferred an earlier text because it 
had more diary excerpts and included more content about women and other 
cultures, black regiments in wars, and so on. She sticks to the format of the 
book because this is the easiest way to proceed, but she often supplements it 
with films or materials from earlier texts. She also sometimes criticizes the 
material in the book in teaching the students. The old book was better at pre- 
senting controversies. The new one is boring, presenting a bland and uncontro- 
versial version. She prefers more original sources such as diaries and more 
attention to diverse points of view that help her to make students understand 
that history is interpretation. She works to raise their consciousness about 
slighted or omitted groups in history texts, about how the winners tend to 
write history, and so on. Students often are shocked and outraged about the 
inequities that they hear about from her. 

She contrasts herself with teachers who are mostly interested in covering 
subject matter, giving a test, and seeing if their students scored well. She 
is more interested in getting good discussions going, hopefully leading to 
student involvement in the material. She sees herself as a social studies 
teacher who is humanistic and emphasizes thinking about feelings and learning 
to solve social problems. She often asks students how they would fit into 
something they were studying or what they might have done at the time. She 
does not want them to just memorize and spit back on tests, but to think about 
the content. 

Teacher 5B. Not familiar with NCSS guidelines. Familiar with state 
guidelines because she worked on the committee to correlate the district 
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guidelines with them. They do affect her teaching because the district guide- 
lines incorporated the state guidelines and expanded on them. The district 
offers a detailed guidebook that expands on the state guidelines for each level 
and suggests lessons, resources to consult, and so on. It is extensive and 
very helpful. She feels duty-bound to follow the district's guidelines, al- 
though she endorses most of them anyway. 

There is no school policy beyond the district guidelines, although there 
are district guidelines limiting what teachers can do if they want to go beyond 
the district curriculum guides. Any additional materials that they want to 
bring in need to be cleared. In practice, the principal signs off on most of 
these materials, but anything questionable will be submitted to the board for 
permission. The district has had enough complaints from parents lately that 
they are trying to head off potential problems . 

She has not read the authors' introduction to the text and does not know 
anything about the philosophy behind it. She defers to leaders in the district 
knowledgeable about social studies who have been involved in working with pub- 
lishers. She was comfortable with the previous (Scholastic) series. Her first 
response to the new Silver Burdett 1988 series was "while this is comprehen- 
sive" but she also noted that it should be easy for the students to read. When 
she went through the text, she liked it a lot. It provided an overview of key 
concepts that she thinks need to be introduced in fifth grade, but without 
getting into depth about things that are too minute or complicated to get into 
at that level, such as the whys and wherefores of the Germans helping the 
Americans in the Revolution. Silver Burdett also has more visuals and good use 
of time lines. Some of the vocabulary is a little difficult, but she would 
rather challenge than underchallenge. She believes the text will give her 
students good initial ideas of American history that can be built on later. 



She is not aware of current controversies in social studies, again defer- 
ring to leadership within her district about what to teach and how to teach it, 
except for her own preferred general approaches to teaching that cut across 
subjects. The labels that she would apply to herself as a teacher are generic 
ones rather than anything specific to social studies. 

Discussion 

Only one of the teachers has seen the NCSS guidelines, and that was 
because she was a member of her district's social studies curriculum committee. 
Several of the teachers have seen state social studies guidelines, although 
again, this was because they looked at them as members of curriculum committees 
rather than because they and other teachers in their districts do so routinely. 
The guidelines that all of the teachers were familiar with were those developed 
by their districts, which they take very seriously. They feel responsible for 
addressing the goals and covering the content emphasized in these district 
guidelines. A couple of the teachers mentioned that they would feel the need 
to inform themselves more fully about state guidelines, or at least about the 
content of the test, if the state began testing student progress in social 
studies. As it is, the ones who are not familiar with the state guidelines 
assume that the district guidelines have taken the state guidelines into 
account, so that attention to the district's guidelines is sufficient. 

Individual principals or schools do not tend to develop additional social 
studies guidelines beyond those developed by districts. Thus, principals do 
not attempt to influence social studies teaching directly by circulating their 
own social studies curriculum guidelines. However, they do affect social 
studies teaching indirectly through such mechanisms as encouraging teachers to 
place more emphasis on multicultural understanding and circulating yearly or 
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monthly goals, slogans, or key concepts to single out for special emphasis. 
Most of the goals, slogans, and key concepts reported by the teachers dealt 
with citizenship values and dispositions and thus connected with the citizen- 
ship education purposes and goals of social studies. 

Most of the teachers did not use their text much if at all, and even 
those who did were unfamiliar with the philosophies that went into its develop- 
ment. In any case, the first- and second-grade teachers do not believe that a 
textbook is an appropriate basis for a social studies curriculum at their grade 
levels. The third- and fifth-grade teachers do use the text, but only Teacher 
5B had primarily positive things to say about it. In general, even the teach- 
ers who do use a text emphasized the need for discussion and a variety of ac- 
tivities to make the material more interesting and meaningful to the students. 
They also mentioned a variety of other materials to be used in addition to or 
instead of a textbook. 

Except for Teacher IB, who recently had been reading in social studies as 
part of her sabbatical and her role on the district's curriculum committee, the 
teachers were not aware of current controversies among social education schol- 
ars. Nevertheless, they had developed some of the same concerns about the 
expanding communities framework and about the textbook series as those that 
have appeared commonly in the scholarly literature. The primary grade teach- 
ers' preferred solution to the thinness and redundancy of the content in their 
grades was to augment that content, although mostly with increased emphasis on 
geography and cultures rather than on history. Their preferred solution to the 
problems with textbooks was to get rid of them and replace them with multiple 
media, children's literature, kits, and ether materials. 

The fifth- grade teachers had the opposite problem of too much content in 
the texts to cover well in one year. They responded in different ways. 
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Teacher 5B adopted a primarily positive view of the text and used it as the 
basis for her curriculum, although she supplemented it with literature selec- 
tions, maps, photos, and videos. She tried to get through its entire contents, 
making only relatively minor adjustments in emphasis placed on particular his- 
torical periods based on her experience with fifth graders' needs and inter- 
ests. In contrast, Teacher 5A was much more critical of the text. Although 
she required her students to study it, she treated it as one among several 
sources of input that included literature selections, copies of original source 
materials, and historical artifacts. Furthermore, she went into depth in 
teaching five or six historical periods but skimmed quickly through the others. 

Selection of Content 

1. Time for social studies teaching is limited, so that you cannot 
both address all of the many topics that may be worthy of consider- 
ation and also address each topic in sufficient depth to develop 
good understanding. How do you manage this depth versus breadth 
dilemma? 

2. What criteria do you use in deciding what social studies content to 
include or emphasize and what content to omit or deemphasize? 

3. Do you include certain content because of external pressure racher 
than because you think the content is important? (i.e., pressures 
from state or district policies, testing programs, parents, etc.) 
Do you exclude certain content because of such external pressures? 

Teacher \&. You don't need to develop everything in depth. Many things 

can be done for just a few minutes at a time but built up across the year. If 

you are reading a story and it mentions a location, you can briefly refer to 

the map or globe. If you have a few minutes before dismissal, you can take out 

the beach ball globe and play a game where you toss students the globe and then 

have them tell you the country that their pointer finger is on, then all look 

at the big wall map to locate that country. The social studies curriculum is 
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so thin in first grade that finding time to cover everything is not a problem 
like it becomes later. 

I hope to learn more about criteria for content selection through activi- 
ties with the Michigan Geographic Alliance and other learning in social 
studies, because I am new to it. For now, I try to include things that are 
concrete and that I think a young child will be able to learn. In geography, 
things that they can actually look at, like globes and maps. I haven't been 
exposed to resources in other areas like history or civics. In kindergarten 
they have a unit on pioneers that I think is a good one, and there are books on 
Amelia Earhart and other famous people in history. The main thing is that the 
activity be age appropriate. 

I haven't encountered pressures to include or exclude content. 

Teacher IB . I exchange with another first-grade teacher: She teaches 
science to both classes and I teach social studies. This reduces my planning 
time. Also, I am concentrating on the units and objectives that we just put 
into place in our new curriculum, avoiding expanding to deal with other things. 
The new curriculum is more substantial than what we were doing before, but 
there still are no problems fitting it 'all in at the first-grade level. If I 
had to cut something in social studies, I probably would keep all of the topics 
but not go into as much detail. For example, we spent over two months on 
families and did a lot of creative things --drawing and writing, sharing per- 
sonal experiences and ideas and favorite things, questioning parents at home 
and bringing the information to class for discussion. If I had to cut back, I 
would do fewer of these activities. Also, there would be less follow-up with 
things that students initiate and fewer activities that take a lot of time. I 
wouldn't move to worksheet activities but I would use fewer hands-on activi- 
ties. I would pick the ones that were most important for meeting the 
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objectives and that had worked best in the past. But I wouldn't leave out 
whole units. I have spent five years developing this curriculum and I feel 
committed to it. 

Concerning criteria for content selection, I emphasize the objectives in 
the district guidelines. If time were a problem, I would reevaluate the objec- 
tives to see if I could streamline the activities and still meet the objectives 
but in less time. I would look to developmental level to see what kids are 
ready to handle. Anything dealing with past history I would want to relate to 
their current lives. Our curriculum committee initially had four strands that 
we thought were basic to first grade, but we ended up adding current events, 
geography, and the Michigan Health Model (a curriculum sponsored by the 
Michigan Department of Education). We emphasize things that the group consen- 
sus favored, but it is hard for me to say why we think these things are more 
important than other things or are particularly suited to first grade rather 
than other grades. Part of it is tradition- -what teachers had been doing and 
what was in the textbooks used earlier. 

The district adopted the Michigan Health Model and trained us to use it, 
so that was an inclusion pressure. If the state began testing in social 
studies, I would feel required to cover that content, although I don't think we 
should be teaching to a test. Because of publicity about poor geography knowl- 
edge in U.S. students, there is a press for teaching more geography, which was 
why we decided to beef up in that area. 

Because of some unfortunate incidents in our high school, the district 
jlS become more concerned about multicultural education. We basically have 
been told to emphasize that, but it has been left up to us to decide how to do 
it. 
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In terms of avoiding content, a small group of parents opposes the 
Michigan Health Model as teaching values. They don't like the way we handle 
problem solving, decision making, and responding to peer pressures. However, 
no one has specifically forbidden rae to teach anything in particular. 



to students, but this may have occurred as sensitivities have been raised. I 
have inspected and rejected a few books because they were stereotypic of, for 
example , Hispanics . 

Teacher 2A . One way to allow for depth is to teach in big blocks of 
time- -do all social studies for awhile and leave science out, then vice versa. 
Also, occasionally use a whole day for a visit to the one-room schoolhouse or 
some other field trip, then come back and write about it the next day to tie in 
with language arts. We also do that for old-fashioned days and for Native 
Americans . 

Another thing is to go along with students' interests. If they respond 
better to certain topics, spend more time on those topics. 

So far, I haven't had the problem of not being able to fit in what I 
wanted to fit in to social studies, but this could change if they start a state 
test in social studies. This happened in science, where we used to use the 
SCIIS materials (Knott, Lawson, Karplus, Their, & Montgomery, 1978) but had to 
switch to a textbook because our kids were not doing well on the content knowl- 
edge items on the state test. Social studies is more manageable for some 
reason. It's easier to pull it together and teach to several different objec- 
tives in one or two experiences. 

In deciding what to emphasize, I give more stress to content that stu- 
dents show interest in. I teach the topics addressed in the texts but I don't 
always use the texts (example: leading the students in walks around the 



I don't know of any books being removed or stories no longer being read 
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neighborhood rather than reading about neighborhoods in the text) . She does 
skip a suggested unit comparing Michigan to Hawaii, feeling that she teaches 
contrasts through studying early New England or old-fashioned days and does not 
see much point in studying Hawaii, having luaus, or comparing Hawaii to 
Michigan. She believes that "understanding where we've come from 1 ' is more 
important than studying Hawaii. Also, studying why people live where they do, 
the geographic influences that cause the.n to settle there (addressing issues 
such as if one is a farmer moving to a new country, what would one be looking 
for?). She can "make more generalizations'* out of such content than when con- 
sidering why people would go to Hawaii. With her background of experience in 
colonial Williamsburg and her interest in colonial times, it is easy for her to 
make that period real to her students, but she has never visited Hawaii. Also, 
it is hard for second graders to understand the idea of states or countries, 
and Hawaii is not very relevant to them right now. It is easier for her to 
make old-fashioned days relevant because she can bring in concrete things such 
as a butter churn. 

She has not yet included content because of external pressures, but this 
could begin if the state institutes a testing program in social studies. The 
state objectives that would lie behind that test would then constitute a more 
powerful pressure than they do now. Content has been excluded in the area of 
holidays. Due to concerns expressed by a local religious faction, she avoids 
Halloween, ghosts, and devils. They have what they call an Autumn Fest 
celebration in which children come dressed up and there is a parade and party, 
but they do not put up Halloween- type decorations or talk about witches. They 
also do not celebrate Christmas or any other religious holidays. In the social 
studies curriculum, they talk about how different holidays are celebrated but 
do not actually go through any rituals. 
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Teacher 2B . One way to allow for depth is by teaming with my neighbor. 
We do it for many reasons, such as to get children interacting with peers in 
other classes as well as their own, but also because we only have to make half 
as many preparations. Also, we try to do fewer things but do them better, re- 
ducing the scope by eliminating things that are taught over and over again. We 
are studying Washington and Lincoln this year but I only had them to do a 
project and make a booklet about Lincoln. We are covering Washington just by 
talking about him and comparing him with Lincoln, but not doing tLe booklet. 

I have an independent study time when I am working with reading groups 
and don't want to be interrupted. During these times I include a lot of social 
studies activities. Also, game- like review activities such as a bingo game in 
which they fill in key words about whatever famous American we are studying. 
This is more enjoyable and less time consuming than having the students prepare 
a booklet or engage in some othar review activity. 

Concerning what to include, I deemphasize things that the kids know al- 
ready or will be touched on several times throughout the year. Our curriculum 
guidelines identify certain topics for just brief introduction, other topics 
for thorough development, and still others just for review, and I take these 
guidelines into account. I spend the least time oh review. I spend more time 
on things of interest to the children and perhaps their parents, such as 
Operation Desert Storm this year. If I have students from a foreign country or 
who have traveled extensively elsewhere, I take advantage of that by adding a 
brief unit on it or giving it more time than I would ordinarily. Or bringing 
their perspective into the regular topics. I have a Polish child this year and 
recently asked him to tell us about the trolley system in Poland as part of our 
unit on transportation. 
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I haven't had the problem of getting to the end of the year and not being 
able to finish the scheduled coverage. I have the year well-scheduled out in 
advance, including movies, field trips, and special projects. I make sure that 
I do the things that are "must" things, then fill out with other things as time 
allows. This year, for example, we have several children who do not celebrate 
the Christian holiday of Christmas but do celebrate religious holidays or New 
Years in unique cultural ways, and I have called on them and their families to 
share that with us. 

Concerning content inclusion pressures, I haven't felt much, but there is 
some. Jewish parents want their religion represented as well as the Christian 
religion during the holidays. Now I make sure that all religions that are rep- 
resented in the room are represented in our holiday activities and decorations. 
Also, in response to African Americans concerned about representation of black 
culture in the curriculum, we have tried to include more African Americans 
Native Americans, and Asians among the famous Americans that we study. I try 
to present role models of all groups and do this throughout the year, not just 
segregate it into Black History month or whatever. State testing will be a 
pressure if it is instituted, although I hope that it is not instituted at the 
second-grade level. This seems inappropriate to me. 

I have not stopped teaching anything because of pressures, although I do 
address certain issues differently. Certain books and materials aren't used 
anymore because they included racial or other stereotypes. Most pressures to 
change are centered around race and religion. Also, if you switch grades, you 
may have a favorite unit that you like to teach but should not if it is ear- 
marked for another grade level. Lately there have been parental concerns about 
meditation and visualization exercises, but I don't do these things anyway. I 
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try to be open to parental concerns and avoid doing anything that I wouldn't 
want teachers doing with my own children. 

Teacher 3 . Our district established a kind of core curriculum but then 
basically said "OK, we really want you to teach community, government, 
Michigan, and skills in depth. If you get to the rest of it too, fine." So I 
concentrate on those core areas. Also, I try to integrate as much as possible 
within reading, writing, and math. Doing graphs, time lines. We put those 
into time capsules that the children make and bury, so we are covering the 
skills but in a different academic area. How much I go into depth depends in 
part on how students respond to an activity. 

You need to follow through on your plans rather than put things off, or 
you will never get to them. It is too easy to lose social studies time. For 
students who get behind, I get help from parent volunteers and from resource 
teachers, including help in teaching social studies concepts. 

The integration helps. I can say "Think back- -do you remember when we 
did the time line on your person for your biography? Well, we're going to do 
one on ourselves now." The section on farms and resources I do mostly as 
resources because I can integrate it with science. We study animals and plants 
and talk about how both of these things are important for us and are used in 
the community. Then we will talk about farms. I do science early in the year, 
mostly the solar system, then get into Thanksgiving in November. This ties in 
with calendar work and current events that I do, although we also talk about 
the Pilgrims and the Indians, including Michigan Indians, stressing that they 
were farmers. I emphasize mostly social studies for awhile, and then from 
January to June I do both science and social studies. So the calendar and the 
Scholastic News are ongoing activities, but the rest of social studies doesn't 
start until November and then increases through the rest of the year. This way 
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it is easy for me to integrate either science or social studies, whatever I am 
emphasizing at the time, into the reading and writing activities. I teach 
science five days a week early in the year, social studies five days a week 
toward the middle, and after that two days science and three days social 
studies. We integrate it a lot with writing activities such as why they think 
a law is not appropriate or working with a friend to write down, laws that they 
would use to start a new community. 

My content selection criteria focus on the district's curriculum guide, 
especially the content identified as key for my grade level. Beyond that, I 
can add in things that I enjoy, such as current events. I think that kids need 
to relate their learning to the world around them. This year, we tied into 
concerns about the rain forest, relating that to what we were learning about 
plants. We also wrote letters to the President suggesting how to make other 
countries aware of the problem. I use the text, but I pick and choose from it 
and don't feel that I need to cover everything or give equal emphasis to dif- 
ferent topics. 

I haven't made content changes due to external pressures. I include 
certain content because it is earmarked in the curriculum guides for our grade 
level. I exclude some things because I don't see much point in them, and I 
have substituted things I would prefer to emphasize, such as current events. 

Teacher 5A. Breadth is a major problem because I am supposed to cover 
the Vikings through Watergate. I treat certain chapters as background with 
just discussion and some paper work, but no testing or major activities. We 
develop the end of the exploration unit and the beginning of the colonial 
period in more depth and with a variety of activities. Also the Revolution and 
independence. Other stuff farther down the road I don't have time to get into 
in depth. Then we put more emphasis on the Civil War, the Roaring 20s, and the 



20th-century wars. Much of this is experience with what interests the students 
(girls as well as boys). Many of these are topics that they have heard about 
at home or elsewhere, and they are eager to learn about them, in part because 
they think that they are supposed to know about them. I also emphasize the 
period of inventions. The students are interested in how they were able to 
patent and to find out what worked and what didn't work. Probably because of 
their exposure to Cheaper bv the Dozen (written by Frank B. Gilbreth and 
Ernestine G. Corey and published in New York in 1949 by Crowell) , the indus- 
trial period holds more interest for this group than it used to. They get real 
involved in assembly lines, time and motion studies, and so on. I allow them 
to skim and scan in covering periods that I treat more as background informa- 
tion, but I give them discussion questions and an occasional essay question 
about something I want them to think about. I don't have them simply copy 
information out of the book because I find that demeaning, for me and for them. 

I put more emphasis on things that the students are interested in and 
able to relate to, and on things that I can connect to larger generalizations 
or higher level thinking. If a particular class shows an unexpected interest 
in a topic or an especially worthwhile discussion gets started, I will change 
plants to accommodate that, even if it means that I ultimately don't cover 
history all the way up to Watergate. I also try to maintain the chronological 
linkages. When I taught in earlier grades I could skip around if I wanted to, 
but teaching chronological history requires you to stay in sequence and at 
least touch lightly on everything that students will need to know in order to 
understand what comes latar. 

I haven't been bothered by pressures. I close my door and quietly do 
what I feel is right. We often get into controversial things, but I have never 
gotten any flack for it. We get into Nazi atrocities, hatred of Jews, witch - 
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craft trials, people claiming that the Holocaust never took place, racial and 
religious news and issues, prejudice, the current conservative wave in the 
nation, government blunders and cover-ups. I don't think we should hide these 
things from fifth graders. Besides, they need the opportunity to speak their 
minds and to get irate about things. I also teach reproductive health and 
other controversial things. I haven't had much problem because, basically, the 
parents trust me. We don't use the Michigan Model in this district, so we 
haven't had flack over that. My veteran status and reputation help. Parents 
know what to expect from me and don't give me the flack they might give a new 
teacher. 

Teacher 5B. In general, my coverage reflects the space devoted to topics 
in the text. However, I will do more on western expansion this year because 
the reading coordinator is going to do Language arts lessons that coordinate 
with that period. I give the Revolutionary War extra attention because it is 
interesting to the students and should be part of their patriotic and social 
studies background. I may back away from westward expansion a bit because I 
don't want to bring up cowboy and Indian- type things or treatment of Custer as 
a hero. Today's kids get less of that and have movies like Dances With Wolves , 
and that's good. 

My main criteria are the district's curriculum guidelines for my grade 
level, adjusted according to the factors mentioned above. You can't cover all 
of the history in the text with fifth graders. 

Concerning content inclusion pressures, this year for the first time I am 
doing a special unit on black history, a unit on Martin Luther King, Jr. spon- 
sored by the Michigan Education Association. I am doing it partly to accommo- 
date them but also because I think maybe we need a little extra attention to 
race these days in view of recent problems. So it's partly external pressure 
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and partly my own sense of need. Tests are not particularly a pressure for 
fifth-grade teachers (because this state does not test at fifth or sixth 
grade) . 

I do exclude some issues because of parental concerns, especially things 
connected with reproductive health. There is also a book ( War Comes to Willy 
Freeman , written by James Lincoln Collier and Christopher Collier and published 
in New York in 1983 by Delacorte) about a girl who dresses up like a boy to get 
through the lines, including a scene in which chey frisk her. You have to be 
careful what child you give that to, if you know that the parents will object. 
I also tiptoe around evolution because there has been trouble about that in the 
past . 

Discussion 

The teachers reported several strategies for dealing with the depth/ 
breadth dilemma. One is to develop specialization arrangements with other 
teachers at the same grade level so that, for example, one teacher might teach 
science to both classes and the other teacher might teach social studies. This 
reduces preparation time pressures and allows teachers a degree of choice in 
emphasizing subjects that they prefer to teach over subjects that they may feel 
less prepared in or that they do not enjoy teaching as much. 

In the primary grades, where time allocated to social studies averages 
only about 20 minutes per day, teachers often alternate their teaching of 
science and social studies. Instead of teaching both subjects each day for 20 
minutes or so, they will teach just one of the subjects for 40 minutes, perhaps 
alternating subjects on a daily basis, or more likely, teaching a social 
studies unit for one or more weeks while withholding science and then teaching 
a science unit for one or more weeks while withholding social studies. These 
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alternation arrangements create 40-minute periods that allow the teachers to 
conduct more sustained instruction in these subject areas and to engage their 
students in activities that would be difficult or impossible to implement under 
the dailjr 20-minute periods format. Such arrangements are not necessary for 
fifth-grade teachers because schedules for the middle grades typically allocate 
40 or 45 minutes for social studies each day. 

Several teachers also mentioned expanding the scope of the social studies 
curriculum by including social studies activities during other parts of the 
school day besides that which is allocated to social studies. These include 
time spent discussing current events, activities prepared for independent work 
during seatwork or learning center times, and quick review activities done 
during brief "leftover" times prior to recesses or dismissals. Teachers also 
reported extending the social studies curriculum through integration activi- 
ties, especially through children's literature readings and writing assignments 
focused on social studies content. 

Accepting her responsibility to follow district guidelines, each teacher 
said that she concentrates on material earmarked for emphasis at her grade 
level. However, most added that they touch much more lightly, if at all, on 
content that is listed only for exposure or for review at their grade level. 
This was especially the case with fifth-grade teachers, who do not have enough 
time even to get through the U.S. history content that is earmarked for 
in-depth development at their grade level. 

Working within what they viewed as appropriate responses to their dis- 
tricts' guidelines, the teachers also spoke of placing greater or lesser 
emphasis on particular units or content in response to student interests or 
their own views of the importance or interest value of the material. Certain 
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topics are deemphasized because the teacher believes that students are already 
knowledgeable about them or that they will not find them very meaningful or 
interesting, and other topics are given greater emphasis because students re- 
spond well to them or the teacher views them as important basic knowledge for 
future school success or for citizenship education. 

Two main sources of pressure for content inclusion were mentioned. One, 
not operating now but looming as a potential major pressure, especially at 
certain grade levels, is the possible institution of social studies testing by 
the State of Michigan. Teachers who brought this up all stated the . they would 
feel obliged to familiarize themselves with such tests and related learning ex- 
pectations, but they also stated the belief that such tests would be counter- 
productive, leading to more of an emphasis on memorizing disconnected facts and 
less on developing and applying powerful ideas. A second inclusion pressure, 
felt noticeably in recent years, has been an emphasis on multicultural educa- 
tion and acceptance of diversity. The teachers who mentioned this described it 
as a pressure that originated with the district administrators or with parents 
in the community, but also as one that they shared and did not find problematic 
in planning and implementing their curricula. 

Exclusion pressures focused on avoidance of- stereotypic or otherwise ob- 
jectionable representations of minority groups, avoidance of religious rituals 
or other implications of religious favoritism, and avoidance of practices (cen- 
tering around the teaching of values or the use of techniques such as medita- 
tion) that small but vocal parent groups objected to on religious grounds. The 
teachers differed in the degree to which they accepted these various content 
exclusion pressures as valid and thus felt obligated to honor them. All teach- 
ers agreed on the need to avoid promoting stereotypes or favoring particular 
religions, but in the areas of teaching values or teaching critical thinking, 
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decision making, and interpersonal problem solving, some teachers distinguished 
between parental objections that they considered valid and worthy of honoring 
and other parental objections that they did not consider valid and believed 
should be resisted. On the whole, however, the teachers were keenly aware of 
their responsibilities to the state, the district, and the parents, and were 
oriented towards going along with pressures from any of these sources unless 
they had what they believed to be a very persuasive rationale for doing other- 
wise. Even then, only a minority of the teachers clearly expressed a willing- 
ness to resist such pressures deliberately. 

Content Organization and Sequencing 

1. What is the basis for the organization and sequencing of the social 
studies content that you will address during the year? 

2. In addition to the structure of content within units, is there any 
spiraling or other organization of content that involves sequences 
or linkages across units? 

Teacher 1A. There is a sequence to my geography. I start with the globe 
as a model of the earth, then locating land and water, then continents and 
oceans, then smaller units. We begin with a focus on the United States and the 
first state we locate is Michigan. Then other big states, and gradually the 
rest throughout the year. If I have students who used to live in other states, 
we will give them special attention earlier. With nations, I start with the 
ones they have most likely heard of. Also, I usually have resources and pic- 
tures for these countries from National Geographic or from parents. 

There is no special sequence to the material taught the rest of the year. 
The expanding communities piece is done in the fall and the Michigan piece 
around Michigan Awareness Week in the spring, but there is no linear connection 
between them. Around Thanksgiving, we do a unit on Thanksgiving and the 
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Pilgrims and Indians. Students work in pairs to make an illustrated book about 
what they learned and we also have a reenactment. My classroom is usually the 
Indians and we go into another class who are the Pilgrims and have a little 
feast. At the beginning of the year I try to keep things simple and ask fewer 
questions, increasing the level of demand on students as their expertise devel- 
ops across the year. 

Teacher IB . There is no particular sequence. We tend to alternate 
Michigan Health Model units and social studies units from month to month, but 
in no special sequence. The history of Thanksgiving is in November, of course. 
Safety is in October because of beginning school and in connection with 
Halloween safety. But nothing connected with the content. 

Across the year, interpersonal skills and problem solving and decision 
making from the Michigan Health Model are reemphasized. Maps are used periodi- 
cally along the way until you get to the map unit. We save that until spring 
because first graders have better reading and writing skills then. 

Teacher 2A . There is no strict sequencing of my units, although there is 
linkage across them. Studying maps helps students learn where places are and 
begin to understand the hierarchies involved (cities within states within na- 
tion) . This helps them to understand more about Michigan when we get to the 
Michigan unit. Or, where the Pilgrims and pioneers lived. 

We work within the expanding communities sequence, but there is no spe- 
cial sequence to the units within second grade. Often it depends on when we 
can get out to the arboretum for tapping of maple trees or schedule a visit to 
the one-room schoolhouse. We like to do Native Americans of Michigan to tie in 
with Michigan Week in tbe spring. Map units in the winter months because it 
can be done inside. 
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Teacher 2B . Early in the year, we emphasize reading and study skills, 
because students are just learning these and have been away from school over 
the summer. Throughout the year, we try to correlate school content with other 
factors that might relate to it. We study Michigan around Michigan Week in 
May. Sometimes we take up a topic when we can schedule a related field trip or 
bring in speakers. At second grade, you plan primarily in terms of where the 
children are, where their interests are, and how you can motivate them, not 
according to a schedule that seems more logical to disciplinary specialists. 
It doesn't pay to try to make students learn things that they are just not 
ready to learn. If it is something that has to be taught at the grade level, I 
will work on it, but keep trying to find ways to teach it that succeed better 
with the students. You may have to spend more time with it if it is something 
they are struggling to learn, and you may not have that much time. 

Across units, we probably do mere spiral ing now than in the past, about 
things such as Native Americans that come up repeatedly across the year. Also 
in working with maps, when we get them to talk about current events. The chil- 
dren have learned a lot about location of staces and nations on maps and 
globes, more this year because of the war. Drawing comparisons is another way 
to spiral back, such as in talking about famous Americans that we are studying 
now and comparing them to ones studied earlier. 

Teacher 3. Our curriculum guides are aligned to the textbook, so they 
are organized in that way. I emphasize science before getting into social 
studies because social studies is skills -oriented in the first chapter and I 
want other things in place first. (The first chapter deals with map, globe, 
and other social studies tool skills.) I don't always follow chapter after 
chapter in the text. I do the unit on communication before the unit on govern- 
ment because it fits better with what is emphasized in other subjects at the 
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time. I combine Michigan studies with Michigan Week in May. So, I move gov- 
ernment to just before that because we visit the capitol and talk about 
Michigan government in the Michigan unit. We try to build as we move across 
the year, looking back to and using things we learned earlier, especially 
skills. When we talk about communities other than our own, we get out maps to 
identify places in the world that we are talking about. In the process, we 
repeatedly mention the equator, latitude and longitude, and so on. 

Teacher 5A . The material is necessarily sequential because it is U.S. 
history. You can't jump around, and I don't do any significant deletions that 
would leave gaps and cause trouble later. 

One way we spiral is to use social studies content in other subjects, by 
asking students to write in language arts about topics such as putting them- 
selves in the place of a particular explorer. Our music, art, and gym teachers 
often will accommodate us with these connections as well. We do square dancing 
when studying the colonial period. We do patriotic singing or art projects 
such as quilting at that time as well. Novels and stories that we read for 
social studies are often connected to American history. 

Teacher 5B . This is history, so it is automatically chronological. As 
the year progresses, I have them use skills that they have been developing but 
also hark back to comparisons or connections, such as factors that led up to 
different wars. A lot of emphasis is on linking causes and effects, because 
this is an important objective not only in social studies but in reading. 
There is a lot of linkage of language arts, such as letter writing while pre- 
tending to be a historical figure. 
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Discussion 

In the primary grades, there are few if any hierarchies or linear se- 
quences that link kpowledige content across units and require one unit to be 
taught before another. Some units are scheduled for the end rather than the 
beginning of the school year because they involve heavier application of skills 
that will be developed during the year. Otherwise, the order of units often is 
determined more by the calendar (teaching safety early in the year and teaching 
about Thanksgiving in November, teaching about Michigan during Michigan Week) 
or by matters of convenience such as the availability of a kit or an opportu- 
nity to go on a related field trip. In contrast, there is a linear sequencing 
of units at fifth grade because the content is chronologically organized U.S. 
history. 

Little or no deliberate spiraling in the form of planned curriculum units 
was mentioned. However, several teachers mentioned informal spiraling that 
occurs when something studied earlier crops up in a later unit or when students 
are asked to compare and contrast or in some other way to bring to bear their 
knowledge of something studied previously as it relates to something being 
studied now. Frequent reference to maps (and in fifth grade, to time lines) is 
another form of spiraling, or at least of referenda to previously studied 
material in the context of the current unit. 

Representatio n and Explanation of Content 

1. What sources of content do you use to provide input to students 
(your own explaining or storytelling, a textbook, other print 
sources, films or other media, direct experience with artifacts or 
other objects of study, etc.)? 

2. What sorts of props (photos, maps, diagrams, material on the 
overhead projector, artifacts, etc.) do you use to illustrate or 
provide examples of what you are explaining? 
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3. 



What principles do you follow when presenting content to students 
via explaining or storytelling? Do you do anything to focus the 
students' attention on key ideas or to help them organize the 
material around these key ideas? 



4. 



Do you ask questions before, during, or after your presentations? 
If so, what kinds of questions, and for what purposes? 



5. 



Do you teach skills as well as knowledge in social studies? If so, 
do you teach some of these skills directly rather than just provide 
opportunities for their development through work on. activities and 
assignments? If you do teach certain skills directly, which skills 
are they? 




Sources include the textbook when appropriate, mostly for 



the expanding communities part. Lots of maps, not only wall maps but maps that 
children can take to their desks and study. I read books like The Oxcart Man 
that is good for talking about land formations and has pictures of them. It 
covers history too, and trading, needs and wants. We have a few valuable film- 
strips and we have visitors such as woman who lived in China who romes in to 
talk about that. A friend from India let me borrow clothing and artifacts from 
there that I used during our mystery country week on India. I also have a 
fictional book about a bird going on a trip through India that shows pictures 
of where the bird stops. For each mystery country, I collect postcards, coins, 
photos, stamps, and . a o on. UNICEF calendars are good for pictures of children 
from different countries. 

For states, we compile a state book containing information about each 
state on a separate page- -a map outline, the capital, the motto, the nickname, 
and other fac :s. There are international and state flags around the room and 
we do things like use large maps of continents and place animals on them, such 
as a kangaroo on Australia. 

I use maps, photos, diagrams, word webs, desk- top maps, wall maps. Lots 
of puzzles- -puzzle maps, I don't use the overhead much. A big floor puzzle of 
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the U.S. A game called "State to State" which I adapted as a way to teach stu- 
dents abcut the names and locations of the states. 

To help students learn I use KWL and also a web where you put the key 
word in the middle. I interact with students orally about these and put the 
information on the board visually. Otherwise, I use a lot of visuals (props, 
photos) and try to keep things simple using words that my students will 
understand. 

I ask questions to expand on prior knowledge as part of KWL. With a 
story, I ask them to predict what might happen next. Afterwards, we compare 
their predictions with what did happen. I also ask questions to motivate them 
and check on their comprehension as we go along, and at the end, to see what 
they have learned. Questions such as "Can you name three things we have 
learned? H 

I teach beginning map skills- -the four main directions, finding things on 

maps . 

Teacher IB . I have used all of those things. My students can't read 
many books but I read to them, stopping to discuss along the way. Films and 
films trips are good although some need updating. You might order a film on 
families and find that it is from the 1950s, so it is more history than fami- 
lies, at least in the students' eyes. I don't do as much storytelling as 
explaining and discussing. I will show a photo or poster and ask if they know 
what it is, and then get into a lesson about it, but I "as not happy with the 
textbooks that called for students to all look at the same picture and discuss 
it. They weren't ready for that and had difficulty staying on task or on the 
right page. 

I use photos, magazines, pictures where appropriate, maps. Not much use 
of the overhead. Not many artifacts because I don't have access to pioneer 



tools or special artifacts for the Thanksgiving unit. I use three kits that 
are mostly maps and geography materials. A National Geographic kit on the 
history of Thanksgiving that has little books that the students follow along 
with a cassette tape. There are filmstrips on safety and families. 

We did a quick overview of Alaska that used magazines, photos, slides, 
books, and whatever else I had or the students brought in. In the family unit, 
we used a lot of library books because there were good current stories about 
different kinds of families that I could read to them. 

I often use KWL. I also ask them to predict, especially for stories (How 
is the family going to solve this problem?). I may give them a question and 
ask them to listen for the answer as I read. Instead of predicting, I may ask 
them to listen for the problem and how it was solved. For movies or film- 
strips, I may ask them to find one or two items of information that they didn't 
know before and then contribute these to a aiscussion. In general, I give them 
some cue or mind-set prior to the experience and then follow up afterwards. 

I often ask them to compare or contrast what comes up in the reading with 
their prior experience. Also, with different kinds of maps, such as maps that 
have trip routes marked on them. As their reading skills develop, I use lists 
on the board, word webs, concept webs, or story diagrams for concepts such as 
"family. " 

I ask prediction questions, KWL questions, compare and contrast ques- 
tions, comprehension questions about reading. Much of my teaching time in- 
volves reading or explaining and then asking questions. Review questions 
following presentations of main ideas . 

Prediction questions give them a focus for their attention as they read 
or listen, and help thea to draw on prior knowledge. Compare-and-contrast 
questions get them to think about similar experiences they may have had. 
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Summarizing questions allows me to see if they can summarize a main idea in a 
sentence. 

I teach map skills, research skills, and getting information. I actually 
teach and model the skills. Also, the steps in problem solving and skills in 
getting along with others. I spend a lot of time demonstrating classroom pro- 
cedures, lining up, handling materials. For things like sharing and solving 
conflicts, we did some role playing and analysis of better and worse ways to 
handle situations. In safety, teaching them to dial 9-1-1 and what to say. 

Teacher 2A. I do all of those things. A lot of reading to them because 
at this grade level it is still important for them to hear language. Fewer 
than half can read for content with much efficiency. I also emphasize direct 
experiences through field trips or people coming to the classroom. Also trade 
books and visual media. 

My methods vary with the topic. Stories are perfect for teaching about 
the old-fashioned days, but not for teaching map knowledge and skills. You can 
use games and simulations when teaching maps, but you can't read a good story 
about that topic. 

I use all of the props that you mentioned, although it varies with the 
topic. Experiential learning and props and visual aids are basic to my 
approach. 

When presenting content, I ask questions to see if they understand key 
ideas, such as to tell it back to me if it is a story or to cite support for 
their claims or inferences. A story like Little House In the Big Woods is good 
for descriptions of how pioneers lived and prepared food, so I ask questions 
like "Do you know what it means when they say 'tan the hide? ' " 

I don't review vocabulary words before starting. I stop to explain as we 
go, maybe acting it out or showing a prop, I don't directly say things like, 
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"This is the most important thing you need to know," although I suggest that 
indirectly through my questions. Where possible, I uso stories rather than 
textbooks, and that in itself makes it easier for children to follow and remem- 
ber. Most students prefer fiction or biography to encyclopedia- type text 
descriptions, although some do prefer the latter. 

I ask questions before, during, and after. 3efore, KWL-type questions. 
What do you know already and what do you want to learn? During, questions to 
make sure that key ideas are coming across (what happened, and why) . After- 
wards, questions to find out if I have gotten across what I needed to. The 
purpose is not just to evaluate them but to evaluate myself. 

I teach map skills and cross -curriculum skills like observing, describ- 
ing, and discussing. Problem solving lends itself well to social studies and 
science things, and comparing and contrasting seems easily taught in social 
studies. I introduce skills through direct teaching, not just provide opportu- 
nities to practice them. 

Teacher 2B . We use the Graphic Learning series plus a lot of library 
books and films. Right now we are studying transportation and we have books 
about every form of transportation for students to read on their own, plus I 
read selections to them. When we studied Native Americans, we probably had a 
hundred books in here. Some informational, some stories, some myths. All 
about the Woodlands ludiars because we were talking about Michigan Indians. 
Recently, videotapes on barges for transportation. 

We also use kits that we have assembled in the district. The Family of 
JlaD materials on early American life in New England that contains artifacts and 
suggested lessons. A Native American kit that I developed that includes pow- 
wow slides ar<d a lot of artifacts. I am not a storyteller, but I weave 
baskets, dress up in colonial clothing, do soap carvings, play games that 
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children played long ago or that Native American children played, reenact old- 
time school in the one - room schoolhouse , have an authentic powwow right here at 
school. 

' We use a movie called People ar e Different and Alike that looks at kids 
all around the world, taking them through typical days in their societies. It 
is good for introducing commonalities and differences in how people meet basic 
needs and also their needs for affection and friendship. We do a lot of field 
trips, such as an old mansion, a historical museum, the old school, and the 
nature center. When I present content, I first try to make sure that whatever 
I represent is in fact true and authentic and that there is a sense of accep- 
tance and fairness in my representation. I also try to project interest in the 
topic and a desire to learn more about it. 

I use all of the types of props that you mentioned, as well as the pro- 
jector. We are fortunate to have good materials and media assistance in this 
district. 

I try to check on prior knowledge and address student misconceptions. I 
do an oral form of KWL and then write down their responses. When we finish the 
unit, I come back to the list and ask the children if they want to change any- 
thing about their original statements of what they "knew." This helps rein- 
force their learning and also the idea that learning involves change and it is 
OK to be wrong. During the unit, I address any misconceptions that c*me up 
initially. Checking on prior knowledge helps students learn better and helps 
you plan better because you know what things will require greater or lesser 
attention. 

The skills I teach are mostly in the Graphic Learning and map skills. 
How to read and use maps of the city and other maps. Knowing and finding 
directions. Also, skills of getting along with people, resolving conflicts, 
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having discussions, working cooperatively, using good manners. We have a unit 
on this in the fall and then reinforce it throughout the year. It includes 
some direct instruction as well as activities such as discussions or writing 
about how to get along or make friends. You have to be careful when you get 
into value things here, such as noting that maintaining eye contact is commonly 
considered a proper way to pay attention to someone but that some cultures have 
different customs. We do a lot of work on generic skills such as reading for 
comprehension, observing, comparing, categorizing. 

Teacher 3 . I use many of the things on your list, including props, field 
trips, and bringing in speakers. Depending on the content, a lot of discussion 
either as a whole class or within small cooperative groups. In developing a 
concept, I encourage the children to get into what it means and to develop 
ideas. I use films, but not to a great extent. Many hands-on things. Also 
storytelling, the text, other print sources from library books. Whatever is 
suited to the content. 

I use diagrams, maps, material on the overhead, globes, some artifacts 
that we have purchased. We could use a lot more of those. Photos of Michigan, 
including historical people and places. When talking about the past, props 
such aF >stumes or food from the times. Field trips and resource people for 
topics like careers. Trips to the nature center and through the township 
offices and state capital. We used to go to a dairy farm. Also, the 
Huckleberry Railroad, which gives them a feel for Michigan transportation of 
the past. 

I always try to get students to recall prior knowledge by asking them to 
think about what we talked about yesterday, and I always state what I am going 
to introduce to them today. Through teacher effectiveness training, I have 
adopted a design model that includes the elements of talking about past 
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lessons, connecting them to what we are going to learn today, stating today's 
objectives, and brainstorming with children about how they think they might do 
it. I have pictures showing things that the children might do and I use small 
groups to discuss and compare and contrast. I use the text and other resource 
materials to get students actively involved, then set up a sequence of what 
they will do and what different group members' roles might be. When teaching 
new words, I do concept mapping. 

I use KWL and concept mapping questions, but I especially like to get 
them to compare, contrast, think about what we have learned previously and link 
it to the new knowledge, and analyze. They love to play Jeopardy, although my 
questions emphasize comparing, contrasting, and drawing conclusions about what 
we study. I want them to stay actively involved and think about and evaluate 
what they are learning, not just regurgitate details, 

I teach skills directly through modeling but also give them application 
opportunities. Skills include familiarity with maps and related concepts, 
graphing, the compass, orienting oneself according to the sun. 

Teacher 5A. I do all of those things. It's important not to just use a 
text. I use filmstrips, tapes, collected stories and anecdotes, materials that 
parents have brought me, children's literature, educational games. Whatever 
works for engaging them in the content. 

I use a lot of props which can be useful for embellishing storytelling or 
explanation (Just think- -this hunk of wood was in the ceiling when Ben Franklin 
was speaking during those deliberations at Independence Hall). I have letters 
from the Revolutionary War and lots of other historical props, many of them 
from my east coast family origins. Others were given or lent to me by parents. 
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I used to spell out everything for them, but now I will ask them how the 
story pertains to what we were studying or what the main point of it might be. 
I do less explaining and more questioning. 

Initially, I will ask questions to get them involved and create introduc- 
tory interest. As they work, I question them to keep them on task. I defi- 
nitely ask questions when they are done, to help them take the concepts a 
little further. If they are reading out loud or having a discussion, ask 
questions to reinforce and extend learning and maybe get it into a different 
form for students who have trouble with reading comprehension. Before film- 
strips or other special input, I will ask questions to set a theme and focus 
their attention. I try to be varied and unpredictable in my types of questions 
so that students don't psych me out. 

I directly teach skimming and scanning skills which are perfect for 
social studies because there is too much information. Also, reading charts and 
graphs, marshaling evidence to support your arguments, time lines and chrono- 
logical order. I emphasize time lines over memorizing dates because I want 
them to know not only when things happened but also why. I teach decision- 
making skills at the beginning of the year, along with discussion and problem- 
solving skills such as listening to everyone's opinion and supporting your own 
with arguments and evidence. I teach critical thinking skills more in litera- 
ture than in social studies, although I touch on it in all subjects. Sometimes 
I will teach something that contains a blatant error just to see if they can 
pick it up. 

Teacher 5B . I use all of those sources except maybe the artifacts. I 
have used artifacts in the past and taken students to historical museums, but 
mostly I use books. It would be nice to have a hands-on museum for history- I 
have used filmstrips but not many movies recently. I probably should use more 
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movies, but so many of them are so outdated. Historical fiction books from the 
library, PBS videos on the Civil War, and other recent video materials. 

We use maps which are real good, time lines from the text, the text it- 
self, photos, library books on the period, and historical fiction. I don't use 
artifacts as much as I should, mostly because I do not have easy access to 
them. The district has kits that include a big box of artifacts and materials 
on colonial life, but these are pitched more for the lower elementary grades 
and most of my students have already worked with them in those grades, so I 
don' t repeat it. 

I try to organize material around key ideas, such as the struggles of the 
early colonists or contrasting views on taxes that led up to the war. 

Beforehand, I ask questions to find out their level of understanding and 
where they are coming from. During, I ask clarification questions. After- 
wards, questions to find out if they understand, beginning with easier ques- 
tions and progressing to ones that call more for inferences. 

I teach social studies tool skills and scudy skills. Primary and second- 
ary sources. Pictures, maps, globes, all that. I teach certain things 
directly- -latitude and longitude- -and back it up with workbook pages and 
things. This is all at the beginning of the year." We also study maps, charts, 
and graphs of. the United States, elevation maps, different ways of presenting 
information. Sometimes I have them make maps, such as a map of Paul Revere 's 
ride. 

Discussion 

All seven teachers use a considerable range of content sources and props 
in addition to textbooks. The first- and second-grade teachers build their 
curriculum around children's literature, unit kits, and map-based activities 
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more than around textbooks. The third- and fifth-grade teachers use the texts 
but supplement them with a range of additional content sources and preps. This 
is one of the most obvious ways in which these seven teachers are exemplary for 
their social studies teaching, even though most of them have had limited con- 
tact with leading social studies scholars and professional organizations. 

The teachers also use a rich variety of techniques for stimulating and 
guiding students' attention, helping them to focus on key ideas and organize 
the material around these ideas. The primary grade teachers are familiar with 
the KWL technique and often use it, at least informally, as a way to elicit 
relevant background knowledge and learning interests when introducing a new 
topic and to summarize learning when concluding. The fifth-grade teachers did 
not appear to be familiar with the KWL technique specifically, but they were 
aware of the value of asking questions to elicit prior knowledge and stimulate 
students to synthesize their learning and connect it to other learning. 

All of the teachers spoke of asking many questions before, during, and 
after lessons, and most of them made a point of stating that these questions 
were designed to develop tinder standing, not just to assess memory for factual 
information. They also spoke of using word webs and other graphic organizers 
designed to emphasize key terms and show their connections to one another and 
to other content. Prediction questions were often mentioned as ways to stimu- 
late students' learning from storytelling; "set induction" questions as ways to 
stimulate their learning from media presentations; and compare-and-contrast 
questions as ways to help them develop their understanding of a new topi'* and 
appreciate its connections to other topics. The teachers have become knowl- 
edgeable about these techniques through workshops on effective teaching gener- 
ally or on the teaching of reading comprehension specifically. 
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All of the teachers mentioned providing direct instruction and modeling 
of newly introduced skills, along with opportunities to apply skills learned 
previously. Some teachers mentioned only map and globe skills and other skills 
specific to social studies content, but others mentioned more generic study or 
inquiry skills; skills relating to critical thinking, problem solving, or 
decision making; or skills involved in solving interpersonal problems. 

Teacher- Student Discourse 

1. What forms of teacher- student discourse are emphasized during 
whole-class lessons and activities (e.g., recitation over facts and 
definitions; checking for understanding; discussion or debate of 
alternative explanations, predictions, or policy positions; 
brainstorming solutions to problems or issues; discussion of 
linkages of content to the students' lives outside of school)? Do 
certain of these forms of discourse appear mostly in particular 
types of lessons? Are there changes in the kinds of discourse that 
occur as you work through the unit or through the school year? 

2. Do students sometimes interact with peers in pairs or small groups 
to engage in cooperative learning activities or in discussions, 
debates, or other activities that feature s tudent - s tudent 
discourse ? Explain. 

Teacher 1A . We have recitation every morning after we do the calendar. 
I point to states and we recite the name of the state and capital. We are 
learning the "Fifty Nifty United States" song and practice that every morning 
because they will sing it to their parents in the last week of school. It is 
just the state names in alphabetical order set to a tune. 

I use questions to check for understanding during lessons. We have dis- 
cussions but not debates, on topics like recycling or protecting endangered 
species. We do brainstorming a lot. No specialized lessons where unusual dis- 
course occurs. 

Students often work with partners on puzzles or other activities in the 
geography center. In art, they often collaborate on projects. In the Pilgrim 
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unit, they made a big book on the Pilgrims summarizing what they learned, work- 
ing with a partner. 

Teacher IB . We do some recitation, although more on ideas than just 
facts. Certainly review questions. Some definitions, such as nuclear and 
extended families, although I don't expect them to write these down or recite 
them with precision. A lot of checking for understanding, especially at this 
grade level where you don't do much paper-and-pencil testing. A lot of discus- 
sion, but not much debate. We are still introducing basic knowledge so 1 don't 
see formal debates as appropriate yet. A lot of predicting and brainstorming, 
making charts where they state as many things as they can think of about a 
topic. Sometimes I have them do this in teams (their desks are arranged in 
clusters of four students who act as teams for certain activities). Many of my 
questions are intended to get them to make connections with their lives by 
asking things like whether this has ever happened to them. Most of my class- 
room time is spent in discourse. 

Over the year, discussions get longer and more students participate. It 
takes some of them a while to get comfortable in the group and see how to 
handle the situation. I call on reticent ones to answer nonthreatening 
questions and try to make participation a positive experience for them. As 
they develop better reading and writing skills, they can do more complex and 
creative activities. I often have them try to write and read to me what they 
have been writing. I have then do this right away, because if you wait too 
long before asking them to read it, they may not be able to decipher their own 
invented spellings an hour later. 

I have them work in groups frequently, more as the year goes on. They 
work in pairs on laminated maps, taking turns to cooperate and check on each 
other. With the desks arranged in clusters of four, we often have informal 
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cooperative learning. Sometimes I will specifically tell them to work togethe 
but I usually don't mind if they do it on their own as well. Actually I do 
less cooperative learning in social studies than in some other subjects becaus 
social studies is so much more discussion than activities. Also, I am still 
feeling my way with cooperative learning and I am not always comfortable with 
it. I worry about certain students just sitting back and letting a partner or 
other group members do the work for them. I try to pair them with different 
students as the year progresses because I want them to know and get along with 
everyone, although I often pair struggling students with better students who 
can help them. 

Teacher 2A. We do a lot of recitation, talking about things they have 
read. Simple kinds of research, like biographies, reciting back to the class 
an interesting fact that they learned through their reading. Checking for 
understanding by asking, rehashing, discussing. I don't know that we debate, 
but we discuss alternative ideas. Whole-class interactions with the teacher 
that combine recitation and discussion, plus small-group activities that 
feature student- student interaction. Different groups might each research a 
different topic and then come back to report to the class. 

Across the year, we do more research and small- group things as children 
become more responsible working with each other. I have to first teach them 
about being polite and sharing without hurting others' feelings. We start out 
with short lessons and short answers, but these get longer and students begin 
to do more of the leading. I pull back and act as a facilitator. 

I have not had special training in cooperative learning but I do use the 
small-group research activities and other activities that involve cooperation 
by students who have differentiated roles in the group. If they are making a 
map of the room, some will draw and some will study the room to give 
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instructions to the drawers. I don't have them work in pairs, although stu- 
dents might talk to each other on their own about an assignment or common 
interest. 

Following students' suggestions, we shifted from rows to clusters of four 
for a brief time. However, after a couple of weeks the students asked to 
return to rows. They liked their privacy and found that they lost it when they 
were seated in the clusters. 

Teacher 2B . We do all of those things, although recently we have been 
pushing for more discussion, interaction among students, and getting informa- 
tion and then talking about it rather than just listening to lectures. How- 
ever, they often need information from me or from & movie or filmstrip to get 
them all on the same level and provide a basis for understanding. 

Many lessons begin with a check on prior knowledge and listing of that 
and talking about it. Maybe a mini -lesson in which I give information and then 
they work in groups to get more information, go to the library, then come back 
to talk some more and reassess their prior knowledge. Most of my lessons are 
like that. We don't have formal debates or panel discussions, although a lot 
of debate occurs, especially when we talk about current events. Discussions 
are often lively. 

Discourse does change as we work through the year because students become 
more capable and can do more things on their own. They work in groups more 
often and more independently and they get started on activities with less ini- 
tial structuring from me. Whole-class discussions get longer and students get 
into them quicker because they have learned what discussion is all about. 
Also, you get more efficient as the year goes on. Today I spent 10 minutes 
introducing an activity, had the students work in groups for 20 minutes, then 
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spent 10 minutes debriefing. We couldn't have done all that in that amount of 
time back in the fall. 

We do a lot of work in groups. Also in pairs, which is a good way to mix 
children of different abilities together to get some things done that you 
couldn't do otherwise except through one-to-one interactions with students. A 
good reader can be paired with a less good reader to help that child understand 
task directions. Most group and pair work is in the activities that follow 
lessons, but sometimes during KWL or prior knowledge aspects I will have them 
work in pairs to gather information about what they already know. 

Teacher 3 . I do many of those things. To keep the children actively 
involved, I check for understanding by asking them to demonstrate or write 
things down. I do recitation in the sense of having them communicate to me or 
to their neighbor the gist of what we have been talking about by putting it 
into their own words, such as the definition of a continent. We discuss pro 
and con aspects of an issue. I question them before and after to note change. 
We have debates, make predict'' -s, brainstorm (about how the world might be 
different if Edison hadn't invented electricity). KWL questions and related 
discussion. Occasioiial voting on how many think this or that. Occasional role 
play, such as the legislature. Much of my social studies teaching is discourse 
with students. 

They work in small groups at least three times a week. The district has 
emphasized small -group and cooperative learning, partly in response to concerns 
from the business community. Sometimes it is just discussion within groups, 
but sometimes they have particular goals and different group members have dif- 
ferent roles. Student -student discourse is especially valuable when we are 
examining predictions or comparing and contrasting, especially with values 
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(comparing people of the past with the present, discussing why we pledge alle- 
giance and stand while we do it) . 

Teacher 5A . I am always trying to engage students in thoughtful dis- 
course about the content, especially in recognizing and elaborating diverse 
points of view or putting themselves in the place of different sides to an 
issue and recognizing how those people would feel. I often play devil's advo- 
cate or ask questions designed to call attention to the other view if the class 
has only emphasized one. I will push them to support their opinions with argu- 
ments and evidence. I am trying to teach them to think. 

Discourse gets more sophisticated as the school year progresses. They 
learn to discuss the pros and cons of things and take broader and more sophis- 
ticated views, not just give "this is the answer" responses. This kind of 
discourse is crucial for giving them chances to think and communicate about 
what they are learning, which is far more important than me giving them facts 
and having them recite the facts back to me. It is more important for me to 
act as a facilitator of good discussion than as an authority. 

I have emphasized cooperative learning strategies for a long time, al- 
though I am learning about it more formally now, often from interacting with my 
student teachers. You don't want to overuse it and you want to have three or 
four different forms of cooperative learning activities, but it is a useful 
tool. Often I will structure a task so that they have to discuss and then 
negotiate agreement on something that requires compromise or problem solving. 
My ultimate goal is to step back and listen to them interact with one another. 

Teacher 5B . I do all of the above, although not much student- student 
discourse. Because of time constraints, I don't get into a lot of having the 
kids argue about rights and wrongs. I had them do debates in the past and it 
worked really well but I don't do it anymore. I don't know why. We do the 
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Jeopardy game for vocabulary and they like that. Other games to promote learn- 
ing of basic facts. 

We try to link our teaching to their lives outside of school, such as 
connecting Valley Forge to the snow outside right now. I use a variety of 
types of discourse depending on the content and situation. It does change as 
we. move through a unit because their knowledge changes. They get more verbal 
and you can have more discussion. 

I use a lot of small-group and cooperative learning and games, and I 
encourage them to consult one another about assignments and help each other 
learn. However, I emphasize the importance of explaining things, not just 
giving answers. I put more emphasis on teacher -student discourse than on 
student -student discourse because I w&nt to control what they learn, address 
their misconceptions, and so on, although I do use student -student discourse 
too. 

Discussion 

The major portion of the social studies time in these classrooms is spent 
in teacher -student and student -student discourse, and the teachers mentioned 
using most or all of the forms of discourse identified in the questions. Reci- 
tation is frequent in the early grades, not only as a form of teaching and 
learning but as a way for tae teacher to find out if the students remember and 
understand what has been said so far (teachers at higher grade levels do not 
have to depend so heavily on recitation for the latter purpose because they can 
use tests and written assignments as well). Teachers stimulate discourse 
through a variety of types of questions, as noted previously. Many of these 
are designed to encourage students to think and communicate about the content 
by making predictions, drawing comparisons, or brainstorming ideas. Formal 




debates do not occur except in one of the fifth-grade classes, but several 
teachers mentioned that they frequently engage students in debate-like discus- 
sions of issues. 

Cooperative learning and other forms of student -student discourse occur 
in each of these classrooms, sometimes through activities and assignments that 
have been deliberately structured as cooperative and sometimes through informal 
(but teacher -approved) consultation with peers. Several teachers mentioned 
that they have been increasing their emphasis on cooperative learning lately 
and are still experimenting with different versions, seeking to find activities 
and forms of cooperative learning that work effectively with their students and 
to avoid problems such as students being unable to get along or work well to- 
gether or certain students remaining passive while others do all the work. 

Through various forms of exposure to whole -language philosophies, con- 
structivist notions of teaching and learning, workshops on KWL and on coopera- 
tive learning, and other aspects of the current Zeitgeist in pedagogical 
theorizing, most of the teachers have been increasing their emphasis lately on 
stimulating a great deal of discussion (i.e., not just recitation) during 
whole-class lessons and on encouraging students to work together in pairs or 
small groups. They seemed aware of and in sympathy with the notion that 
students need to communicate about what they are learning in order to solidfy 
and synthesize it. 

Activities and Assignments 

1. What purposes or roles do activities and assignments play in your 
social studies teaching? What kinds of activities and assignments 
are included, and why? 

2. What principles or criteria do you use to decide on what activities 
or assignments to include? What makes good activities better than 
the alternatives? 
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3. Arc there particular processes (artistic construction, discussion, 
debate, writing, research, simulation, etc.) that you include 
frequently in your activities and assignments because you think 
that they are especially valuable for promoting learning? Explain. 

4. Do you try to integrate social studies with other subjects? If so, 
how does this influence your activity or assignment choices? What 
advantages and disadvantages does such integration entail? 

Teacher 1A . The purpose of assignments is to provide students with op- 
portunities to practice and extend knowledge and to use that knowledge. I in- 
troduce some information, then they practice it or use it. Each unit or seg- 
ment has some culmination activity to pull it all together. There is a lot of 
work with maps, the Thanksgiving pageant in collaboration with the teacher next 
door. At the end of the year, our state celebration in which we invite parents 
to watch us name the states and capitals and sing the "Fifty Nifty United 
States" song. 

I will often have children come to the map to point out some of our mys- 
tery countries. Or, find a state, outline it, name the capital, then go to 
their seats and find the page in their state book and enter some additional 
information about the state. I show the state bird and flag so that they can 
draw those in. As the year progresses, they end up with a page for each state 
giving this information and illustrations. 

For the self, family, and neighborhood unit we mostly follow the text, 
reading the chapter and asking the questions at the end. I also have them put 
together "A Book About Me," containing pictures and information about favorite 
colors, favorite things to do, and so on. 

Activities have to be age -appropriate, not just worksheets where they 
fill in blanks. I use a few worksheets, but I emphasize activities that might 
be art-related and more creative, where the students have some opportunity to 
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determine how it looks when it gets done. Or, taking a puzzle and tracing it 
and making their own map rather than cutting and pasting a map from a work- 
sheet. Open-ended activities. For map work, let them decide how to color the 
different parts and whether to label them. I think this gets more out of them 
than just saying f, I want you to color the oceans blue and the states red." 

In the geography center, they have a choice of what they will do there 
and how it will end up. They can make a flag book by copying blank flags, 
deciding which ones to do. When they make their books on Pilgrims, they decide 
how they are going to illustrate them. 

We use science and social studies themes to emphasize for a week or two 
or even a month. We integrate art, geography, science, and the other subjects 
into our treatment of these themes. When a location comes up in reading a 
story, I will stop briefly to refer to a map or globe. I read them selections 
from children's literature that develop social studies topics. 

Teacher IB . I think children need to do something to make it theirs, to 
create more understanding, to have something to show for the hours they spent 
in a unit. They will end up with a report or the answer to some question or 
with some product. Today we were doing map symbols and I had them make their 
own maps, not just listen to an explanation. 

Many activities are open-ended ones. We just finished a family book 
where everyone could participate and be successful. If I had done something 
else such as have them graph the numbers of members in each family, the kids 
would not have been as actively involved. However, when I lead them in 
lessons, I usually end up with a chart, graph, or some other activity. I will 
get them started on something and then have them work on it at their desks. 
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For personal skills and problem solving, we do more discussion and role 
play. Also for the safety unit, where they use the play telephone to call 
9-1-1 and role play emergency situations. Postdiscussion activities are 
important because children need to have some ownership and be involved or it 
will not be important learning to them and won't stick with them. Also, to 
provide some fun and enjoyment for the students. Activities allow them to be 
active learners. 

A good activity gets everyone involved and helps students to leave with a 
good understanding of what you are trying to teach. Also, it allows them to be 
successful, it is not too difficult for them. My own personal preferences are 
also part of the criteria, I won't do something that I don't enjoy doing with 
the kids. Also, activities have to meet my goals and objectives. Finally, I 
wouldn't use activities that were stereotypical or prejudicial, that simply 
took too long to set up and do, or that required materials that I didn't have 
access to. 

Concerning processes, I try to make sure that kids have chances for ar- 
tistic expression. Instead of scheduling art once a week, we try to integrate 
art into the teaching of other subjects, with the help of the school's art 
enhancer. In our families unit, the students had a choice of three projects: 
make a name badge, make a banner with their name on the computer, or do a 
stitchery project with their name. In our last unit, a group of students did a 
salt-flour relief map of Alaska and constructed a big model of a generic 
Alaskan city. Then we talked about how most of those cities are surrounded by 
mountains. We laid out streets and used boxes for buildings. I think they 
learned some basics about constructing maps and about what you'd have to think 
of in building a town, such as, if the town is on the water and surrounded by 
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mountains, how will people get around and get the supplies they need? This led 
to inclusion of boat docks in the model. 

Processes that promote learning include interaction between teacher and 
student, and at times between student and studont. They don't do much re- 
search. Some activities involve cutting and putting together pictures or 
making graphs or displays. Some of that is for general skills beyond social 
studies, such as following directions or organizing their work. Some of it is 
basic paper-and-pencil skills on which they need practice, because I don't use 
many worksheets. Often it is creative expression, such as doing a page depict- 
ing their favorite activities and deciding on a title for the page. For 
graphs, they need to learn to read graphs and may have to create them, so they 
need to learn about that. Family books are a way for them to show ownership 
without just filling in preorganized ditto pages. Also, it creates something 
they can take home to show and discuss with family members. 

Activities have to take into account interest level and attention span. 
These kids can give short bursts of attention to information, but then they 
need to do something active. 

For integration, I have tie-ins with language arts, math, and science, as 
far as inquiry methods. Integration is important. Kids should see ties and 
carry-overs across subjects. Also, the time factor: Integration helps you 
cover more. I include a lot of reading and writing opportunities within social 
studies, especially as the year progresses. I prefer writing activities that 
allow students to create and respond in open-ended fashion over workbook and 
ditto activities. Math enters through graphing and mapping activities. Often 
we will build a graph by doing a lot of counting as well. Science relates with 
inquiry activities and certain overlapping content such as pollution or 
recycling. 
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Teacher 2A . I emphasize hands-on experiences like churning butter. 
Their multisensory aspects make possible levels of understanding that students 
cannot get from just reading or even watching a movie. 

For learning maps, we might have them just do worksheets, but beyond that 
we would want some creative activities where they can extend and use what they 
have learned, such as drawing a map of their favorite ice cream concoction that 
included a color-coded map key. I favor hands-on activities because I see stu- 
dents enjoying them, being involved, talking and sharing with enthusiasm. This 
tells me that they are learning. The ice-cream sundae map isn't just time 
spent fooling around by kids who already know all about maps; it gets into the 
hierarchy of thinking skills. If you really understand, you can transfer what 
you learned and create something new based on it. It helps students to under- 
stand in a way that they can relate to. They can't get excited about reading a 
map of Michigan, but when they work on kit activities involving "Map Man," they 
get engaged by the humor and get into the activities. 

My main criteria are that I want activities that appeal to students' 
imaginations and get them actively involved, wanting ';o learn more and to talk 
about what they are learning. 

Processes that I emphasize include hands-on learning in general, artistic 
construction, maps. Such things as working on a paper quilt as part of study 
of life in the past. I usually try to build in arts or crafts activities be- 
cause they enhance the learning. 

For neighborhoods, I use worksheets and maps. This more realistic topic 
doesn't lend itself well to imagination. If I had space in class, I would 
construct a huge map or diorama of the neighborhood on the floor, using build- 
ings made from milk cartons. This helps them get the idea of space and how 
things relate street-wise, direction-wise. You could ask, if they were at 
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Jimmy's house, what direction would they have to go in to get to Johnny's 
house? In this class, I have a large map of the neighborhood that we study, 
putting on dots to represent students' houses. For older students this might 
be as good or better than a large diorama on the floor, but I wish I could do 
the latter at this grade. In general, I believe that multisensory experiences 
and appeals to the imagination help make activities more memorable and lead to 
better learning, not just more enjoyment. 

We do a lot of discussion and writing. Writing gives them a chance to 
reflect, and then they can share it with one another. Sometimes we will create 
a book that everyone can read and then take home . 

We do as much simulation as we can, as a substitute for going somewhere 
that we can't get to or as a way to role play to get into feelings. The dis- 
trict's curriculum guide has a lot of suggested activities for each main topic. 

I include a lot of reading and writing in social studies, and some math. 
I don't make up activities just to integrate, but if something strikes me as 
useful to turn into a graph or a measuring activity, I will. Read a recipe and 
follow it to make applesauce as part of the pioneer living unit. 

I don't plan with integration in mind but I do it as much as possible 
because I think it is important. Reading and writing in social studies will 
help students become better readers and writers, and these language arts expe- 
riences will increase their social studies understanding. Also, students will 
work hard to read books that they care about, such as The Little House on the 
Prairie series, even books that are above their grade level. 

Teacher 2B . I use reporting assignments where they gather information 
and then write a report, such as creating a little book about Abraham Lincoln. 
Many are independent projects, such as making a Michigan flag during the 
Michigan unit. Often they work in pairs or groups. I emphasize projects 
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because the more hands-on things that cHldren do, the more they retain and un- 
derstand. When we visit the old school and spend the day writing Roman numer- 
als and doing other hands-on things, history comes to life for them. When we 
study Native Americans, we make wampum belts out of beads. 

Reporting and writing assignments have several purposes. Many are about 
famous Americans and we want them to read biographies and talk about it with 
one another, usually in small groups. This is a good way to study famous 
Americans without taking whole-class time to do it. Writing a report is impor- 
tant not only for the usual reasons but because some children cannot easily 
make oral presentations to a group but can write a report. Also, there is the 
satisfaction of knowing that they can put a report together. You don't have 
time for hands-on things for every topic, and report writing is a useful activ- 
ity that takes less time. [This teacher does not accept the "writing to learn" 
arguments as valid for this grade level when children are still learning to 
read and write and thus working on punctuation and mechanics. She views writ- 
ing assignments as important because they allow the child to communicate about 
the learning. ] 

I don't use ditto- type worksheets, although I have a set on Washington, 
D.C., that is useful bacause it contains good information about the capital and 
I can have students work in small groups to discuss and answer the questions. 
But I would rather do projects or artistic kinds of things than pencil- and - 
paper things in social studies. We do use more paper -and- pencil or crayon ac- 
tivities when studying maps, though. 

I do have criteria for choosing among hands-on activities. I emphasize 
ones that help me make a point that I am trying to make. I wouldn't give a 
child a project to do just for its own sake. The project should support your 
objectives and be representative (for famous Americans, be sure that all the 
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ethnic groups and both genders are included and make sure that the information 
is accurate- -some materials, especially older ones, have inaccuracies or con- 
tent that will offend some people) . 

Often, activities change in response to new information. V7e still make 
Indian villages, but now we emphasize longhouses over tepees. I like activi- 
ties that give children a sense of history, make it real for them, bring them 
into contact with historical preservations or artifacts, especially local ones 
that they can identify with. If I had to c u oose between going to the old 
one-room school locally versus going to colonial Williamsburg or Plymouth 
Plantation, I wovld go to tha old school because it is right here in Michigan 
and it really did exist right there where it happened. Earlier children went 
there, and my students can relate well to things that involved those children 
in the past. 

Another criterion is that children feel excited about the activity, espe- 
cially projects that yield some product that they can be proud of. You don't 
want anything too difficult that will frustrate them. 

For processes, I like discussion and research. It is amazing how much 
discussion and comparing and contrasting goes on as children work on projects. 
Research often means going to the library when they don't agree on something in 
order to look it up, learn about it, and then come back and report on it. Wo 
do simulation, especially in plays, such as about George Washington. Usually 
historical. Also, role playing about cooperating and getting along. Also, 
pretending to be a famous person that they have been studying, perhaps while 
wearing a little paper hat or clothes. 

Integration is easy for socia tudies, which is hard to separate from 
other subjects except maybe from math. Teaching students to get along overlaps 
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into recesses and lunch hours. Discussions of news and studies of famous 
Americans are social studies, as is cooperative learning. 

Sometimes I include processes being learned in other subjects in my 
social studies. One reason I had them make books about Abraham Lincoln was 
that we had been studying about books in language arts. Along with facts about 
Lincoln, the books included a title page, an author page, and so on. For writ- 
ing, I have them write about social studies topics as a way to make their writ- 
ing practice meaningful. Sometimes we integrate science too, as in safety 
units. 

Teacher 3 . Activities are important because they get children to partic- 
ipate actively, make material meaningful, and let them apply what they learn. 
Older students might be able to do a project after three weeks, but we need to 
do mini-projects all along the way, whether it's making a map of your bedroom 
or a key for that map or designing a new school or school bus or the rules for 
the school bus. Activities provide them a chance to practice and put their 
ideas into a project, and they serve as an evaluation tool for me as well. 

It could be murals, dioramas, two students debating a topic. It can 
depend on the class because sometimes children are very opinionated or very 
reserved. Sometimes we role play, such as pretending to be the President and 
someone else that he is interacting with. We don't do much research-based 
debate. We do more sharing things with another class, writing letters, such as 
to the President (this year, about natural resources), having speakers come in. 
Later in the year, a class newspaper. 

I have criteria for selecting activities, but it often becomes trial and 
error because what might sound good to me will bomb with the kids. I try to 
pick things that will interest them and I preassess their interests on each 
topic. Due to time limitations or lack of materials, I don't use many of the 
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activities suggested in the text. Worksheets are difficult to use with these 
kids and often not well suited to the objectives. For goods and services, 
rather than using worksheets, we might brainstorm or go around the school to 
identify goods and services in their environment. Often I don't have a partic- 
ular reason for picking one activity over another unless I already know that it 
works well. 

One activity that they love is a time capsule in which they do a time 
line of their lives and predict where they will be two years into the future in 
fifth grade. I keep these for two years and then give them back to them before 
the leave the school as fifth graders . 

In general, good activities are meaningful to the children and their ex- 
periences, and the children are enthusiastic about them. They fit the objec- 
tives that I am trying to teach and are feasible for use in the classroom. We 
can't afford a trip to Washington. 

The processes I emphasize at this level include artistic construction, 
whether murals or maps or graphs of our heights or our birthdays or our family 
sizes. Limited amounts of research, although students love to get into ency- 
clopedias and library books. They are still working on sticking to an objec- 
tive and separating important information from the* rest. A lot of graphing, 
map work, murals. Not much debate. A Lot of writing activities such as "If I 
could ..." assignments or comparing and contrasting. For social studies, my 
most frequent activities are probably artistic construction and discussion, 
more within the cooperative learning groups and drawing together for us to draw 
closure and ask "What did we decide?" 

Artistic construction is important because kids this age like to draw and 
it is a way for them to put ideas on paper in an artistic way. For dioramas, 
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they can get actively involved and their products will give me an idea of how 
much they understand. 

I definitely try to integrate, using activities suited to my objectives. 
When we talk about how newspapers are a source of service to a community, we 
write a newspaper and this ties in with our writing instruction. We teach 
topic sentence, supporting details, closing sentence, and other things that fit 
well with writing newspaper stories. The "Who Am I? w reports in January con- 
nect to calendars and ongoing current events. When holidays bring up famous 
people, the children may do some research and write about that person. Learn- 
ing about biography in language arts is connected with writing biographies in 
social studies. Graphing connects math and social studies. We do current 
events for a few minutes each morning and this often ties in with social 
studies. In general, integration is a good thing, but you have to keep your 
objectives in mind. 

Teacher 5A . We do some book work, reading with slcimming and scanning. 
We have slides and filmstrips, cooperative groups, lots of discussion based on 
whether they could internalize what they read. Sometimes an essay question. 
An occasional worksheet if it is something I like, such as one containing 
true-false questions on what Abigail Adams and her husband were trying to say 
to each other and what each understood the other to be saying. However, they 
turn off if you give too much workbook, textbook, or discussion. Variety is 
the key and careful monitoring of the class to aake sure that they are with 
you. 

We do a lot of debating, usually over pros and cons of some broad state- 
ment that I put on the board. I don't assign them sides to the debate until 
after they have done their reading, so that they have to read carefully enough 
to learn both sides. I encourage them to put themselves in the places of the 
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people at the times, to understand the British versus the American point of 
view on events leading up to the Revolution, for example. I try to get them to 
see the complexities involved in difficult decisions such as whether or not to 
go to war. 

For integration, I am fortunate to have help from music and art teachers, 
for example, to do dances and songs relating to historical periods. We do 
square dancing when teaching the colonial period, as well as patriotic singing 
or art projects such as quilt. I also try to integrate literature, espe- 

cially related novels such as My Brother Sam is Dead (written by James Lincoln 
Collier and Christopher Collier and published in 1974 by Four Winds Press, New 
York). Good novels usually are well researched so that historical or other 
social studies details will tend to be accurate even when characters and plot 
are fictional. Jack London's stories, for example, are good for conveying life 
in the old west. I also use social studies content in other subjects, such as 
by asking students to write in language arts about topics such as putting 
themselves in the place of a particular explorer. 

I don't integrate as much as a lower elementary teacher might. When I 
taught the colonial period in second and third grade, we churned butter and 
made crafts, but I don't do much of that now because it has been done in the 
earlier grades. I think social studies was taught better in those grades 
several years ago using kits than it is now using textbooks. 

Teacher 5B . The purposes of activities include instruction, reinforce- 
ment, and personalization or individualization of learning. Also, making it 
part of yourself- -ownership, synthesizing, all of that. We do the writing 
assignments, discussions, games and simulations, and other stuff we have al- 
ready discussed. 
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I go for activities that sound interesting, are feasible for use in the 
classroom (they won't disrupt or take too much time), and can be done simply 
and effectively to get the group to the point that you are trying to get thera 
without a lot of frivolity. You have to know your kids. I would do the MACOS 
paper-clip hunt with my class this year, but another class might go after each 
other with the pencils and turn it into a free-for-all. The activity is de- 
signed to show how society can degenerate without rules and laws, and some 
classes would get out of control in it. Even if I did it with this class, I 
would take the most likely offenders and assign them to be observers who sit at 
the edge and report on what is happening. 

Even with criteria, selecting activities can be hit or miss. Sometimes 
you think an activity will go well but it flops, or vice versa. Sometimes an 
activity that went well in the past bombs with this year's class. 

Concerning processes, I emphasize a lot of writing because fifth graders 
are sophisticated enough to use their language arts. Also drawing and murals 
because this gives students who are not good writers a chance to shine. Also 
games, including having them build or design their own game. This year, the 
students developed elaborate board games to illustrate the explorers' treks. 
Much of the work was done outside of class time. I wouldn't have done it with 
another class that did not work well cooperatively. 

Ideally, you would integrate by doing thematic learning. I'm getting my 
feet wet with that this year, using trade books, library books, incorporating 
reading and language arts into social studies and vice versa, using themes such 
as war, liberty, or survival. You can extend it into math and science too. I 
could imagine using survival as a theme for the first nine weeks of school, 
then courage or other attributes of human nature, then slavery (because this 
would fit the progress of topics in U.S. history). 
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Discussion 

The teachers identified several purposes to activities. First, they pro- 
vide opportunities for students to practice and apply what they are learning, 
as well as opportunities for the teacher to assess what they are learning. 
Second, activities provide a means for extending or enriching the learning 
through applications that involve hands-on or iuiltisensory experiences. The 
teachers believe that these experiences make the learning more concrete or real 
to the students than it would be if left at the level of verbal formulation. 
Activities were also seen as vehicles for enabling students to "make it their 
own" --to process the material in a personal and active way and connect it with 
prior knowledge, to construct their own understanding. Finally, especially in 
the case of culminating activities at the ends of units, activities were seen 
as opportunities for students to synthesize what they had learned. 

The teachers' principles and criteria for selecting activities were 
matched to the ones identified by Brophy and Alleman (1991) as supported in the 
scholarly literature on teaching and learning. Brophy and Alleman suggested 
that all activities should meet each of four necessary criteria (goal rele- 
vance, appropriate difficulty level, feasibility for classroom use, and cost 
effectiveness in time and trouble given the anticipated learning outcomes), as 
well as several additional criteria that are desirable if not absolutely neces- 
sary (enjoyable or at least interesting to students, adaptable to a range of 
student abilities, allows students to complete some whole task and reach clo- 
sure or produce some product, provides a natural application of the learning). 
Different teachers mentioned different criteria, but what they said was compat- 
ible with the list suggested by Brophy and Alleman. Various teachers empha- 
sized that activities should support progress toward their goals or objectives, 
that the difficulty level should be such that all students could achieve 
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success, that the activity should be feasible given the constraints under which 
the teacher had to operate, that the time and trouble involved in implementing 
an activity would have to be taken into account in considering it, that stu- 
dents would find it interesting and engage in it with enthusiasm, that it would 
help them to pull together the learning or result in some product, or that it 
was naturally suited to the content (discussion of the application of rules or 
values, map work for applications of learning about directions and maps, role 
play to apply learning about interpersonal problem solving or handling of emer- 
gencies by calling 9-1-1). In addition, the primary-grade teachers communi- 
cated enthusiasm for hands-on and multisensory experience activities and sev- 
eral teachers added the qualification that activities should not promote preju- 
dice or stereotypes. 

The learning processes that teachers emphasized in their choice of activ- 
ities were focused around oral and written discourse, simulation and role play, 
artwork and construction projects, and development of portfolios of products 
created in response to the assignments made during a curriculum unit. Oral 
discourse was mentioned as important by all of the teachers, and written dis- 
course by all except the first-grade teachers whose students were still learn- 
ing the fundamentals of writing. The teachers differed in the forms of written 
communication that they favored, with some emphasizing written reports of the 
results of inquiry or research activities but others favoring more "applied 
language arts" assignments such as biographical book reports or writing letters 
while pretending to be a person involved in some important historical event or 
era. All but one of the teachers emphasized artwork and construction projects 
(murals, dioramas) as important processes for promoting learning (i.e., not 
just as activities that their students enjoyed). The teachers who placed the 
most emphases on these processes were those who believed that multisensory 
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experiences were important for deepening students' understandings. Whatever 
the particular processes favored by individual teachers, they all emphasized 
the importance of open-ended tasks that i 1 lowed their .students opportunities to 
express themselves creatively, and they all disparaged the value of fill-in- 
the-blank worksheets and other closed-ended tasks that require students to 
supply highly specific and disconnected bits of information. 

All of the teachers do at least some across -subjects integration, viewing 
it as a desirable thing so long as it supports progress toward their major 
goals and objectives. They emphasize natural forms of integration that would 
occur anyway in good social studies teaching (use of mathematics in graphing 
social studies data, use of children's literature that relates to social 
studies topics, writing assignments that incorporate language arts principles 
but are designed to develop social studies knowledge). They do not setk to 
integrate for its own sake, independently of their larger goals and objectives; 
nor do they distort the social studies curriculum in order to integrate social 
studies into language arts or to make it conform to some overall theme for the 
month or the year. 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, given that they were identified to us as exem- 
plary for their social studies teaching, these teachers think in terms of 
integrating other subjects into their social studies teaching rather than in 
terms of covering social studies by integrating it within language arts or 
something else. Their integration activities have the effect of expanding the 
scope and power of their social studies curricula. The opposite approach to 
integration, which involves attempts to "cover" social studies by integrating 
it into language arts or into a whole language, "integrated day" curriculum, 
tends to produce a spotty and trite social studies curriculum that is not 
likely to accomplish major social education goals (Alleman & Brophy, in press). 
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Assessment and Evaluation 

1. Do you assess students' entry level of knowledge about unit topics 
as you begin units? If so, how do you make such assessments and 
how do you use the information in teaching the units? Explain. 

2. Do you assess progress during units? If so, how? Do you adjust 
your teaching in response to the assessment information? Explain. 

3. At the end of a unit, how do you assess the extent to which you 
have accomplished your unit goals with the class as a whol*? Why 
do you prefer this method to other methods? 

4. How do you assess the performance of individual students to provide 
a basis for accountability and grading? Why do you prefer this 
approach to alternatives? 

5. Do you try to assess progress toward general goals that cut across 
units? If so, give examples of such goals and how you assess such 
progress . 

6. What would your students tell me if I asked them in June what were 
the most important things they learned in social studies this year? 

Teacher 1A . No information (missing transcripts) 

Teacher IB , Beginning a unit, I use KWL to assess prior knowledge. Dur- 
ing, I use oral questioning and try to keep track of participation and quality 
of responses, because this is a Lasts for grading. We don't use tests at this 
grade level. I do quick reviews to make sure that students have gotten what I 
was trying to teach. At the end, I don't do official or formal evaluation. 
Testing is not appropriate at this grade level and I don't have time to do in- 
dividual interviews. It would be nice to be able to do that or have an aide 
who could, but it is not feasible. The nearest thing I have to a test is a 
written review activity that I do at the end of the map unit to see if students 
can answer questions about maps. Depending on the unit, there may be a culmi- 
nating activity that provides assessment information as well, but the main 
purpose is not assessment. 

I assess individuals for grading by keeping track of the frequency of 
their participation and the quality of their responses to my oral questions, as 
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well as whether they take initiative to bring in things from home relevant to 
the unit or to respond to my suggestions about following up what we are learn- 
ing. Grading is at four levels: consistently meets objectives, meets them 
most of the time, meets them some of the time, or meets them not at all. For 
social studies, they are graded on activity and discussion, understanding the 
subject matter, and making an effort/having a good attitude. Each of these is 
graded on the four-point scale. Typically, this class gets about one-third top 
grade, one -third second grade, and one -third third grade. I don't recall 
giving 4s in social studies. 

Grading is a problem because I don't have concrete evidence that I can 
show to parents when I speak to them. Assessment is important and I would like 
to do it better, but I don't see how to do it without having someone else 
interview students or handle the class while I did. Written tests are not the 
answer at this grade level. 

I don't have specific assessments or record keeping on more general 
goals. We do work on interpersonal and problem- solving skills throughout the 
year and grade them on the report card, but there is no specific assessment on 
it. 

First graders' concept of time is still such that they wouldn't remember 
back for a long time. They probably would tell you something about the unit 
they are working on now or maybe the one we just finished. I don't know if 
they would talk about big ideas. Ability differences would be involved. The 
class next door would give you better answers than my class would, even though 
I teach both classes. I think they could name the units, or at least come up 
with a fact or something they remember frou the unit. It might not be knowl- 
edge as such- -it might be memory of an experience or something that was per- 
sonal for them. Activities they did or something they found out such as that 
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they were the smallest baby in the class. If you asked about Alaska, they 
could tell you the project they worked on but you probably would have to press 
for information or conclusions. They probably wouldn't give you a paragraph's 
worth of "Alaska is our biggest state and it's far north and it's cold . . . , " 
but they could give you some of these facts if you asked leading questions. 
For Thanksgiving, 1 hope they could give you a summary statement saying some- 
thing about how everything you see at Thanksgiving time isn't true or that 
another name for Indians is Native Americans or that not all Indians run around 
with headdresses and leather skins. If you asked them specifically for the 
story of the first Thanksgiving, they probably could respond. 

Teacher 2A . At the beginning, I don't give pretests but we sit down as a 
group and talk about the topic. I ask what they Wiow about it and solicit re- 
sponses from everyone. During the unit, assessment is informal. I observe 
them and monitor their written work to discover if several of them have obvi- 
ously missed the point or need to ask questions about it. A lot of experience 
lies behind much of what I teach but if it is something new, I will need to 
assess for whether the topic is suitable for the students, whether I seem to be 
explaining it in words that they can understand. With this age group, that is 
usually very obvious. On activities, I will go with student preferences up to 
a point. Some groups work better with discussion and pencil -and-paper activi- 
ties, but others need more hands-on activities. At the ends of units I don't 
assess formally through tests because I don't see them as appropriate for 
second grade. We might do some culminating activity where they would have 
choices, such as reading a book on the topic and making a report about it or 
working as a group to construct a diorama, but that is really a culminating 
activity rather than an evaluation. I assess whether I have met my goals more 
through ongoing evaluation as the unit unfolds. 
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For grading, we use excellent, satisfactory, and needs to improve, I 
don't use the latter. Instead, I put an asterisk on their report cards and say 
that they are working on this area. We also grade effort as high or low. Most 
kids get graded high in effort unless they really go out of their way to re- 
quire a low grade. I grade achievement according to how much they contribute 
to discussions, their daily work, and whether they bring in materials from home 
or pick out a book to read. For assignments, I use stars or "very goods." 
Activities are selected so that students should be successful if they put forth 
effort, so differences in grades on report cards are based more on differences 
in levels of initiative and effort than on differences in quality of product. 

I don't try to assess progress toward general goals that cut across 

units . 

If you questioned my students at the end of che year, they might not re- 
spond directly to the term "social studies" because I don't use it a lot. I 
refer to "the map unit" or whatever I think students would not necessarily 
understand some of the more subtle units .like appreciating likenesses of people 
around the world, because they might not realize that they had been studying 
those things deliberately. I don't use the term "social studies" when we talk 
about feelings and how they might react to situations or listening to one an- 
other. But they would respond if you asked if chey had learned anything about 
feelings. So, you would have to ask them about the key terms we talked about. 
For maps, about two- thirds could tell you about the cardinal directions and 
find a spot on a map if you gave them the coordinates. They would know about 
the compass rose. They might or might not know scale. For old-fashioned days, 
they would recall the activities and probably talk more about what they did 
than what they learned, but at least some of it will stick with them and they 
will learn more the next time the topic spirals around. I favor the spiraling 
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i >tion over attempts to teach everything just once, because you might miss 
people who weren't ready to learn that thoroughly the one time you taught it, 

Teacher 2B- At the beginning, I almost always try to assess prior knowl- 
edge, We make charts and every child has an opportunity to say what he or she 
knows about the subject. I keep the chart so that as the unit progresses we 
can cross out the questions we have answered and talk about changes we might 
make in some of our prior knowledge statements. For shorter units I might not 
develop a chart or go into as much detail, but I will conclude by reviewing 
prior knowledge and how ideas have changed from before. I don't give formal or 
written pretests because second graders do not yet have strong enough reading 



During units, I refer to prior knowledge charts, as described above. I 
take notes for future reference as I go along, such as that I didn't prepare 
the students well enough for a movie. As misconceptions come up I address them 
but do not change my total unit plan in order to get into them in great depth. 
Occasionally I will use little tests as part of the assessment, or short writ- 
ing assignments. 

At the end, we go back to the prior knowledge chart and review and talk 
about it. Have we changed our ideas? How do ve feel about that? It's more 
subjective than objective. I don't see paper- and-pencil tests as appropriate 
at this grade, so I test through oral questioning and written assignments. I 
don't always know what each individual child knows or doesn't know, but I know 
how the group as a whole is doing and have at least a general sense of each 
individual's levels of knowledge, effort, and initiative. 

One criterion for grading is participation, both in lessons and in 
projects. When children work in groups, I circulate and take notes on their 
involvement. The grades are excellent, satisfactory, and needs to improve. 



skills. 
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The few who get graded excellent add a lot of detail when they ara explaining 
what we are working on. The ones graded satisfactory show that they understand 
and recall information and maybe do some reasoning with it, but do not go too 
far beyond. The ones graded as needing improvement need a lot of prompting and 
maybe can only give one- or two-word answers. 

I do not assess progress toward general goals that cut across units. 

If you asked my students at the end of the year, you would have to make 
sure that they understood what the words "social studies" meant. They would 
talk a lot about cooperative learning and about some of the units, especially 
about memorable activities that they particularly enjoyed. They would empha- 
size activities more than what they learned. The news in the morning, 
projects, field trips. They would remember making Indian longhouses or tepees, 
but might not remember learning that different tribes lived in different kinds 
of homes. That is more abstract. They would remember visits to museums, the 
old school, other things that touch on many of their sensory areas. You have 
to look at what children can learn at different ages. We study Indians at this 
level and they study them again at fourth grade, but with a different point of 
view and different objectives. We just introduce the topic but they get into 
more detail with much more knowledge. We introduce them to basic ideas about 
history in. ways that they can understand meaningfully, using units on Native 
Americans and life in Michigan at the turn of the century. We know from expe- 
rience what kinds of activities and field trips are appropriate for second 
graders, and they fit with this content. I don't think that approaching the 
history of Michigan by talking about the state's part in the Civil War would be 
appropriate for second grade because the students don't have the background 
knowledge or attention spans for that yet. You have to stick to topics that 
are amenable to 20-minute rather than 40-minute or longer lessons. We're not 
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trying to teach chronological history but just help them understand sbout 
how people lived in the past and how hard life might have been at the time. 

Teacher 3 . At the beginning, I do informal assessment. It might be 
written or just brainstorming or "tell me what your neighbor thinks the prime 
meridian is." Some text series come with pretests but I never use them. It is 
worth taking time to assess, because kids often know more than you realize or 
perhaps don't know anything at all. It depends on the group. I haven't used 
KWL, but I can see where it would be valuable. In a sense, I do use part of it 
because I often ask them to write down or say what they know about a topic. I 
don't usually ask them what they want to learn. During units, I assess infor- 
mally through projects or assignments. Tf I see someone is really not under- 
standing, I might ask resource teachers to help with that concept or skill. If 
the whole class is bogged down, I know that I have to come at the topic in a 
different way. 

I do assess at the end of units because children are evaluated for report 
cards. Assessment varies with the objectives. For skills, probably paper-and- 
pencil tasks such as drawing a map that shows what a map key is and includes a 
compass rose. I rarely use multiple -choice tests, even though they come with 
the texts. The questions at the ends of units are better than the ones at the 
ends of lessons because they are open-ended ones that allow students to apply 
their knowledge. 

In grading a test, I use percentage scores. For projects or assignments, 
I use looser criteria. If a child has general knowledge and shares constantly 
during discussions but is limited verbally, I will take this into account. 
Also the effort that they put into activities such as building dioramas. Grad- 
ing runs from letters A through E, with 90X and above being A, 80X and above B, 
and so on. However, we are going to change this year, partly because of 
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whole- language philosophies, to VG for very good, S for satisfactory, and N for 
needs improvement. 

For goals that cut across units, I do try to track reading and writing 
skills. Also developing abilities to think critically, get along with others, 
accept individual responsibility. However, I don't assess these things 
formally. 

Last year, during the last week of school we had the students write about 
the school year to two friends who had moved during the year. The thing that 
came up most often was the trip to the Huckleberry Railroad, about how much fun 
it was, how they stepped back in time and saw kids in school "back then," and 
talked about their foods and about whether they had to do recycling. They also 
talked about going to the capitol. They were impressed with the building but 
disappointed because they didn't get to see one of their representatives. They 
also remembered the trip to the township where they learned about how the town 
came to get its name among other things. There was no mention of latitude or 
longitude, but I did see enjoyment of mapping their bedrooms and designing 
them. They enjoyed a game of moving people around the room to reach a goal 
using five or fewer directions that included terms such as north or northwest, 
hut no one mentioned that game in their letters. Nor did they mention the 
Native American center, but that was the first trip of the year. So, mostly 
the/ remembered field trips. But if I asked them specifically, I would hope 
that chey also would have ideas about getting along well with one another, 
being responsible, being & good citizen. 

Teacher 5A . I used to give pretests and feel that they are valid, but I 
find an unbelievably wide breadth of differences in background knowledge in the 
students in my classes, and gathering data about these differences can be more 
discouraging than helpful. In any case, I can find out quickly through 
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discussions who has a lot of background knowledge and who hasn't, so I don't 
think I lose much by not doing formal preassessments . In effect, I have to 
teach as if the students were all at about the same level of entry knowledge, 
even though I know that they aren't. There is no time to determine individual 
differences and attempt to remediate them before going on with the unit. 

During a unit, I adjust my teaching constantly because I watch and listen 
to the students to see how many are responding to what I am saying. I may need 
to spice it up or ask questions. I don't always call on people who have their 
hands up. Sometimes I pull names out of a box or use their assigned numbers 
and call on them by number. This avoids having the class taken over by the 
more talkative ones and it involves the ones who wouldn't participate other- 
wise. When things are not going well, I know that I have to reteach, come at 
it a different way, or let it go because it really isn't worth it. Maybe 
spiral back to it later. I also frequently ask them to explain their answers 
or opinions, pushing for rationales. You learn to read your kids and pick up 
when they are not acting like themselves and maybe faking it. 

At the ends of units, I use different assessment methods. I'll test 
maybe every five or six units with a standardized book- type test. I'll use a 
quiz bowl or some kind of culminating activity. I'll sometimes give them a 
blank piece of paper and ask an essay question that is a little off the wall, 
along with two or three things on the main concepts I emphasized. Sometimes I 
will have them suggest appropriate test questions to me, giving them a fixed 
number of questions that they think would be quality test for the unit, or, we 
might have an open-book test. I like to use different methods, any that will 
allow me to assess whether students have picked up on the main things I tried 
to teach. 
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I grade using a combination of a straight scale with opportunities for 
bonus questions. With some kids, I will interview them and allow them to talk 
about what they might know that might cause me to add to their score. With 
special needs children I might come up with a variety of other things, but they 
still would have to give me the information. I have minimum expectations that 
everyone must achieve. It is easier for me because we are nongraded and I 
don't have to assign letter grades. If I did, I would emphasize effort along 
with achievement and some students who scored lower on a test might get higher 
grades than some who scored higher. 

General goals that cut across units include fairness ethics and the 
ability to put oneself in the point of view of another person. I am always 
emphasizing democracy, making decisions, recognizing that events and decision 
opportunities involve trade-offs because you rarely get instant satisfaction 
and you need to struggle for things that are worthwhile. That we all have 
responsibilities. However, these are not assessed formally. 

At the end of the year, I would expect my students to say that history 
wasn't as boring as they thought it would be and that they learned things that 
were interesting. That they learned to question, could enjoy their heritage a 
little more than before, could appreciate differing points of view, and had 
learned how to support their own points of view. 

Teacher 5B. I preassess sporadically. Sometimes KWL, depending on the 
unit. You don't always have to do it formally; you can lead a discussion on 
the topic to determine what information they know. I keep track of who is 
proficient in what areas and assign special projects or ask for additional help 
from the resource teacher accordingly. I also know how heavily or lightly to 
go o^ ^v subtopics based on this information. 
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During units, I use spot quizzes and games such as Jeopardy to review 
vocabulary words. I also use a red light-green light game in which they hold 
up green to signify agreement with a statement and red to signify disagreement. 
This is a way to get responses from all class members simultaneously. Some- 
times we do the chapter check-up questions or the unit review tests. 

At the end of a unit, I usually use the unit test from the text, some- 
times with a review first. I prefer that because it's already been done and 
gives you an idea of what the textbook writers think are important points to 
remember. I also use it as a teaching tool, going over it afterwards to 
discuss it. Also, it's preparation for next year when they will begin getting 
letter grades. We give percentage grades here rather than letter grades, but 
we do want them to acquire test- taking skills. 

Grades are excellent, satisfactory, or needs improvement. I don't trans- 
fer test scores directly into grades because I also take into account effort 
and factors such as test anxiety. Also the amount and quality of participation 
in class and work on assignments. 

For goals that cut across units, I require a lot of writing that includes 
personalizing and integrating, but I do not assess formally. 

At the end of the year, average students probably would tell you about 
the land bridge, Native Americans, Pilgrims, the Revolutionary War, westward 
movement, the Civil War. World War I and the Depression if we got that far. 
About the Revolutionary War specifically, they might be able to talk about the 
French and Indian War and taxation without representation as causes, about the 
Declaration of Independence , and about the Constitution as a result. 
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Discussion 

Except for Teacher 5B, the teachers emphasize Informal over formal as- 
sessment. None of them use tests to preassess prior knowledge when beginning a 
unit, but all of them preassess informally through oral KWL exercises or simi- 
lar elicitation and discussion of prior knowledge about the topic. Teacher 2B 
does this relatively formally by developing a prior knowledge chart and return- 
ing to it at the end of the unit to assess learning and invite students to 
revise any earlier statements that might have been mistaken. The other teach- 
ers do not follow through on the prior knowledge exercise to this extent, but 
they use the information gleaned from it to adjust their expectations about the 
relative emphasis that different subtopics will need for this year's class and 
to identify misconceptions that will need to be addressed during the unit. 

Assessment during the unit is primarily informal, based on teachers' 
monitoring of students' responses to questions, contributions to discussions, 
and performance on assignments. A couple of the teachers supplement this with 
tests or test-like review activities. 

Assessment at the ends of units varies by grade level. In the primary 
grades, the emphasis is on culminating activities designed to encourage stu- 
dents to synthesize and apply what they have learned, not on testing for pur- 
poses of assigning grades. The third- and fifth-grade teachers, however, do 
test (or in the case of Teacher 5A, sometimes assess in other ways) to provide 
a basis for grading. Teachers 3 and 5A use combinations of assessment methods 
that include some but not many of the tests supplied with their textbooks, but 
Teacher SB uses the supplied tests heavily. She believes that these tests 
focus on what the textbook writers believe is important for her students to 
learn. 
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All of the teachers seek to assess their own general effectiveness with 
the class as a whole, although they do so by monitoring students' daily contri- 
butions to lessons and work on assignments in addition to or instead of their 
scores on formal tests. Some make more attempts than others to monitor 
progress toward general goals that cut across curriculum units, but none of 
them assess such progress formally. 

Only one of the seven teachers assigned letter grades on the report 
cards, and her district was planning to abandon this practice and shift to more 
general designations such as "excellent, H "satisfactory," and "needs to im- 
prove." The teachers believed that an emphasis on formal testing and scale- 
based grading is inappropriate for elementary students. Even the fifth-grade 
teachers talked about testing and grading more in terms of preparing their 
students for what they will face in middle school than in terms of any inherent 
value that testing and grading might have in supporting student learning. 
Their preferences concerning forms of assessment were similar to their prefer- 
ences concerning activities, tending to favor tasks that allowed students the 
opportunity to creatively synthesize and apply what they had learned over tasks 
that called for them to supply answers to closed-ended questions. 

In assigning grades, the teachers spoke of taking into account participa- 
tion in lessons and investment of effort in activities and assignments, not 
just quality of performance. This was especially true of the first- and 
second-grade teachers. The third- and fifth-grade teachers placed more empha- 
sis on the role of test scores and quality of performance on assignments in 
determining grades, but they also spoke of responding to individual differences 
by providing extra credit opportunities, arranging for special testing of 
special-needs students, and taking into account participation and effort along 
with performance quality in determining report card grades. The teachers' 
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emphasis was on protecting self -concepts and encouraging students to do as much 
as they could do, not on determining who had succeeded and who had failed. 

In predicting what their students would tell us if asked at the end of 
the school year what the most important things they had learned about in social 
studies had been, the teachers agreed that their students would emphasize memo- 
rable activities and experiences rather than abstract concepts or generaliza- 
tions. In other words, they predicted that their students would talk about 
what they had dans, not what they had learned , emphasizing salient events such 
as field trips, special activities, or activities that had some unique meaning 
to them personally. 

Some of the teachers were puzzled, even troubled, by this question. They 
noted that one can only expect so much from elementary school children asked to 
summarize what they have learned across a school year in their own words, that 
some students would not be sure which of the things they had done were included 
under the term "social studies," or that one cannot always teach everything 
that one would like to teach to a given student at a given time, so that it is 
necessary to spiral back to topics periodically. Still, the teachers expressed 
confidence that most of their students would indicate that they had learned the 
major ideas that the teachers were emphasizing during the school year if they 
were asked questions that were specific enough to cue them to the appropriate 
learning domain. In other words, the students night not spontaneously remember 
certain ideas or generate them in response to the general question about what 
they had learned in social studies during the year, but they probably would 
respond creditably if asked specifically about, for example, the causes and 
consequences of the American Revolution. 

As an aside, the responses of Teachers 5A and 5B to the question about 
what their students might emphasize as key learnings are interesting because 
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they are so reflective of these teachers' contrasting goal emphases. Although 
these two teachers are similar in many respects, the noteworthy difference be- 
tween them is that Teacher 5A emphasizes critical thinking, policy issue de- 
bates, and other aspects of preparation for citizenship in a democracy in her 
teaching of fifth-grade U.S. history, whereas Teacher 5B places more emphasis 
on chronology, cause -and- effect linkages, and other aspects of the historical 
content itself (VanSledright , 1992a, 1992b, 1992c). 

Understanding Critical Thinking, and Decision Makin g 

1. What does it mean to say that students understand something? Do 
you try to teach for understanding in social studies? If so, what 
aspects of your approach are included with this goal in mind? 

2. What does it mean for students to think critically about what they 
are learning? Does your approach include features designed to 
teach students how to think critically about what they are learning 
or to provide them with opportunities for doing so? Explain. 

3. Does your approach include features designed to teach students how 
to make decisions or to provide them with opportunities for doing 
so? Explain. 

Teacher 1A . No information (due to missing transcript) 
Teacher IB . Students show understanding by responding to my questions. 
Usually, if they don't understand much, they don't say much in response. My 
questions are usually comprehensive and varied enough to enable me to determine 
that they really understand and are not just repeating something they have mem- 
orized. Where I suspect that certain kids are mimicking without understanding, 
I question them in various ways and come back to them periodically to make sure 
that they understand, I also periodically review things taught earlier which 
also involves checking for understanding. I want to see evidence that they 
understand the main ideas, not just an isolated fact or two. 1 try to check 
for understanding as I go along, especially when introducing new ideas. I will 
show some examples and we will talk about them. Often I will have them do 



something with the information and then check again to see if they understand 
it. I direct questions to the class as a whole and give them time to think 
before calling on someone, and I don't always call on kids who have raised 
their hands. You can use tests with older kids, but it has to be oral at this 
age. 

We try to get critical thinking into all aspects of the curriculum- -a lot 
of compare and contrast as they look, listen, or read. We encourage them to 
ask questions about things they don't understand and to bring in related infor- 
mation they have heard at home or seen on TV. Critical thinking comes up a lot 
in our discussions about interpersonal problem solving. Rather than just tell 
students what to do, we ask them to evaluate what happened, consider whether or 
not they have made good choices , and talk about how they could have handled the 
situation differently. 

Lots of decision making is involved in our problem solving and interper- 
sonal skills teaching too, and this goes along with the Michigan Health Model. 
They also do decision making as a class or in small groups- -narrowing down 
choices and then voting, with majority rule. They may have to choose or decide 
something such as how to answer a question or construct some response or prod- 
uct. There is also a lot of debate and ultimate decision making within groups 
about how to proceed with tasks. In our Thanksgiving unit, we ask them to 
think about if they had to go home and pick up from their house only the things 
that they could put into a trunk and move to a new country like the Pilgrims 
did, what would they put in the trunk? We talk about safety decisions too, 
choices they make and their probable consequences (or actual ones in the case 
of things that have actually happened) . 

Teacher 2A . I do emphasize teaching for understanding, especially for 
topics that I introduce at my grade level. I judge understanding by whether 
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they can produce a given assignment. If we have been teaching about the com- 
pass rose, can they show me the compass rose on maps, draw one and put the 
directions in the right places? Not understanding would be learning to say 
the four directions but not being able to answer correctly if 1 asked them what 
direction is behind them when they are facing north. At this stage, you often 
have to ask such application questions that require them to do something in 
order to assess their understanding, because purely verbal explanation ques- 
tions might be beyond them due to vocabulary limitations. To me, the fact that 
kids can memorize something and not understand it is the best argument for not 
using a textbook at this level. It is too easy to look at words, memorize 
them, yet not know what you are reading about, 

I also emphasize getting them to think critically, and this is easier 
to do with social studies activities than most others. Comparing and contrast- 
ing- -how was this the same, was it different? Schooling in China versus here. 
Another way is to have them draw a picture or create a mural depicting things 
we have been learning about, and seeing if they have understood accurately. 
Can they look at a photo of a place and talk at ^ut whether or not this would be 
a good place to live or how one would live in that place? Occasionally we get 
into the kinds of critical thinking that appear mote at higher grade levels, 
such as talking about advertisements on television. We don't often have de- 
bates on social policy issues, although occasionally something comes up in 
discussion. Students don't seem to be much interested in politics or elections 
yet. This year, an incident in a story about fishing with a gill net led to a 
long discussion about the legality and especially the fairness of this prac- 
tice- -fairness to the fish more so than to other people who fish without using 
nets! Some of tho kids wanted to protest to government leaders. 
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Decision making is included daily, in lots of ways. Choices about what 
you will do with your free time, which center to go to, how to rearrange the 
room, how to design a soft drink that would be popular. In the map unit, 
choosing between a listening activity and a drawing activity. But we don't do 
decision making about public issues. I also use an old values exploration unit 
put together by a professor at the university. It involves "dilemma cards" 
that present dilemmas such as what you should do if you are playing ball in the 
neighborhood and accidentally break a window and all of the other kids run 
away, or whether *>r not you should cut a friend into a line. 

Teacher 2B . Understanding means being able to paraphrase what has been 
said or to perform a task in ways that show understanding. I do teach for un- 
derstanding and try to come up with projects that will help children learn. 
Also, cooperative learning allows them to talk more about what they are learn- 
ing and begin to evaluate themselves. I have been redesigning lessons to allow 
for more of that communication with peers. I also try to cue them to learn 
actively, such as by reviewing prior knowledge and giving them questions of 
things to look for when they watch a movie, then having them work cooperatively 
afterwards . 

Thinking critically means that if they have bits of information, they can 
put the bits together to solve problems or ask more sophisticated questions. 
Sometimes I can tell that they have been thinking about a topic because of the 
kinds of questions they ask. We also give them social problem- solving lessons 
and questions or problems to address in cooperative groups. 

We talk a lot about decision making in reference to their behavior in the 
classroom or at lunch or recess. Also, in our mapping units we had them design 
cities of tomorrow and make decisions about where to put apartment buildings, 
malls, and so on. 
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Teacher 3. If they understand, they can apply it in some way such as in 
a hypothetical situation. This can be a problem in social studies because we 
teach so much at this grade and because there are so many different opinions 
brought from home or wherever. Especially in areas of getting along with one 
another and acting responsibly, some students will disagree with what we are 
trying to teach. 

Thinking critically could be evaluating your learning and maybe applying 
it. Analyzing what you are learning and making judgments or predictions, draw- 
ing conclusions, noting cause and effect. Individually or in groups, I might 
ask them to respond to questions such as telling three ways that something 
might be done differently or explaining what changed from before to after some 
event. This is especially important in units that emphasize value judgments 
(government, current events, getting along with others). 

I give them choices and allow them to make decisions about how they are 
going to work in the community of the classroom. Also, they often make curric- 
ulum-related decisions working in groups to decide how to think about a topic 
or to construct a response to a task. 

Teacher 5A. To show understanding, they have to explain it in their own 
words, not just mimic a textbook- -explain it to someone else and have that 
person be able to understand "heir explanation. I try to teach for understand- 
ing in social studies all the time. I give validity to their comments, making 
it clear that their opinion can be just as valid as mine or what is in the 
textbook. I encourage them to give reasons and add other information they may 
possess. Often they interpret my question in a different way than I intended, 
and if I realize that, I may say that I hadn't thought about it in that way and 
compliment their thinking. I also ask them to apply what they learn, to extend 
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it to something else and make connections, to support arguments. I continually 
ask them questions that among other things check for understanding. 

To stimulate critical thinking you question them a loo, asking whether 
this was a good idea and why or what might have been done in the circumstances. 
Communicate that you expect them to think critically and value their opinions. 
Show that you really want their opinion, not just some particular answer, and 
that you will listen carefully to what they say. Sometimes play the devil's 
advocate to help bring out their thinking and make them see different points of 
view on an issue. I will ask questions to get them to clarify their thinking: 
Tell me what you meant. How is this similar to what you said? Can you justify 
what this person just said? Sometimes you reach a consensus and sometimes you 
don't, and sometimes they will disagree with my opinions, I am able to push 
for critical thinking in these ways because I emphasize depth over breadth, 
teaching five or six things well rather than trying to cover everything, 

I emphasize not only making decisions but validating the decisions that 
they make constantly anyway. Concerning what information to include in a de- 
bate, for example, I push them to decide what information is important, what 
questions would be good test questions for this material. Thoughtful decision 
making is a main theme in my room and it extends to things like planning what 
to do at recess or a class party, I often require them to debate and develop 
specific plans. I try to teach them how to debate and negotiate, how to fight 
fair. I don't know if I would appreciate me if I were one of their parents. 
We also do decision making and role-play things concerning peer relationships 
and social behavior, how they might respond when a peer suggests doing some- 
thing illegal or immoral. Decision making is important preparation for life, 
and I reject elements in the community that^would have schools sta; vav from 
it. 



Teacher 5B. Understanding means to own it, internalize it. I try to 
teach for understanding by giving varied assignments that require them to 
reconstruct what the book says, so it has to become a part of them. They have 
to recognize that w\at happened was a real event, not just a story. They need 
to have that sense of roots and patriotism that connects themselves today with 
past events. I think letter writing (in the role of historical figures) and 
similar assignments help with this internalization. Talking about the 
Constitution and government by the people, decision making abou:; the Bill 
of Rights. Helping them to see that the Constitution is a living document that 
affects their lives today. Work in cooperative groups to list things that they 
do all day long and talk about how these are related to laws (packaging of 
cereals, crossing the street, going to school, riding the bus). 

In thinking critically, they have to evaluate the events they learn 
about- -what happened and how does this connect to today's value systems? Do we 
have revolutions today, or could we? I try to get them to think about the 
reasons for studying history (learning about their roots), the traditions be- 
hind our form of government, the different points of view about the Revolution 
and other historical events, social issues relating to the Constitution (such 
as gun control). Some lessons focus or getting them to think critically such 
as the one on taking their money away and other tax issues. In the Civil War 
unit, one on slavery issues. 

A lot of decision making is involved in these same lessons and activi- 
ties. I don't go into great detail about the decision-making process itself in 
social studies because that is done in conjunction with reproductive health. 
But we do refer back to it, including comparing personal decision making with 
governmental decision making. 
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Discussion 

All of the teachers say that they attempt to teach for understanding and 
to monitor their success as they go along. They say that when students under- 
stand something, they can explain it successfully in their own words and can 
use it successfully in application tasks. The teachers report trying to pro- 
mote and assess understanding by asking students a variety of questions, engag- 
ing them in activities and assignments that call for application rather than 
mere replication of what they have learned, and by engaging them in teacher- 
student and student -student discourse that encourages them to construct and 
communicate their own understandings and H make it their own/ 

These teachers also engage their students in a great deal of critical 
thinking, although the forms of critical thinking that they emphasize are 
somewhat different than the forms emphasized in most scholarly writings about 
social studies. Scholarly writings tend to emphasize forms of critical think- 
ing that are used in evaluating public policy positions; assessing the rele- 
vance and logical consistency of an argument, detecting bias, determining the 
degree to which its empirical claims are backed by credible evidence, and so 
on. These elementary teachers did not make much mention of these forms of 
critical thinking that focus on policy debates. However, they did emphasize 
other forms of critical thinking: analyzing something that one has learned 
about and noting how it compares and contrasts to other things, evaluating 
whether the solution to a problem used by a person or group studied was an 
effective solution, generating ideas about how the problem might have been 
solved more effectively or about how one might have acted oneself if faced with 
the same situation. 

Similarly, these teachers engage their students in decision making, but 
usually about personal and social choices rather than civic or social policy 




choices. The students make decisions about classroom rules or what will be 
done during special events, about how they will manage their independent learn- 
ing time in class, about which alternative activities they will engage in, or 
about how to handle real or hypothetical social problem situations. The teach- 
ers also engage the students in making choices that involve applications of 
what they are learning, such as what they would pack in their trunks if they 
were pioneers, how they would design cities of tomorrow, or whether the 
American Revolution was justified. Teacher 5B also engages her students in 
some critical thinking and decision making relating to social policy issues as 
they relate to the Constitution. 

The emphasis that these teachers place on teaching for understanding and 
on stimulating critical thinking and decision making by their students is an 
important part of what makes their social studies teaching exemplary. It is 
these aspects of higher order thinking and application that enable social 
studies teaching and learning to function as significant preparation for citi- 
zenship rather than just as teacher coverage and student memorizing of discon- 
nected gontent. 

Social Studies Curriculum Units 
At this point in the interview, the teachers were asked to talk through 
each of their social studies units, explaining what they did and showing or re- 
ferring to content sources, props, and activities. They were asked to address 
the following questions for each unit: 

1. What are your main goals in teaching this unit? What knowledge, 
skills, values/attitudes, or dispositions do you want the students 
to acquire as a result of it? 

2. Is the unit built around certain key ideas? If so, what are these? 
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3. What do the students usually know about the unit's content even 
before you begin to teach it? Do the students usually have some 
accurate prior knowledge of key ideas or other topics in the unit 
that you can build on? If so, give examples and tell how you build 
on this knowledge. 

4. Are there some key ideas or topics about which students usually 
have little or no prior knowledge , so that you have to help them 
develop an initial idea? If so, give examples and explain how you 
help them to develop initial ideas . 

5. Are there key ideas or other topics about which students are likely 
to have misconceptions or other prior "knowledge" that is distorted 
or incorrect? If so, give examples and explain how you attempt to 
address and correct these misconceptions. 

6. Are there any noteworthy activities or assignments included in this 
unit? 

Teacher 1A . Teacher 1A taught four social studies units: a short unit 
on "myself" and a short unit on "family" taught at the beginning of the year, a 
short unit on the state of Michigan taught in May during Michigan Week, and her 
teaching on geography that took up the rest of the year. This corresponded to 
the four units called for in her district's social studies guidelines for first 
grade, except that her geography teaching went well beyond the relatively 
modest map and globe skills described in the guidelines. 

The "myself" label for the first unit appeared to be a carryover from 
tradition, because it did not emphasize the self except for a book that the 
children make about themselves and the things that they like or that make them 
unique as individuals. Instead, it was about assuming responsibility, for 
school property and classroom materials (participating in the making of class- 
room rules, understanding the reasons for rules and that rules can be changed, 
understanding that adults are responsible for enforcing rules and that an 
individual's rights may conflict with others' rights) and developing apprecia- 
tion of values and of the ethnic backgrounds and cultures of others (identify 
things that people value, respect the rights of others to present different 
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points of view). At the beginning of the school year, Teacher 1A explains and 
models rules and expectations and engages the students in role play concerning 
how the rules should be followed. Throughout the year there is an attempt to 
follow up and reinforce by giving "I'm so Proud" awards to students who are 
noticed following the rules conscientiously or going out of their way to do 
something helpful for others or for the school. They might also be sent to the 
principal's office to receive various certificates and awards (partly to rein- 
force desired behavior and partly to attack the misconception that being called 
to the principal's office means that the child has done something wrong). 
There might even be a telephone call to the home to notify parents of their 
child's good behavior. 

The values and multicultural aspect of the "myself" unit is not taught 
formally using any special materials. Instead, an effort is made throughout 
the year to honor diversity and to invite the children or their parents to show 
and tell things about their ethnic and cultural backgrounds. The "mystery 
country of the week" activities that the teacher does throughout the year as 
part of her geography teaching provide other opportunities to introduce the 
children to diversity. 

The "family" unit teaches that people everywhere live in families (in 
many different kinds of homes in many places) , that families vary in size and 
structure (and that these change), that different family members play different 
roles, and that families have different customs and traditions. Teacher 1A 
believes that her students already know much of this material, although she 
feels the need to emphasize that there is no "right" type of family, that there 
may be one parent or two, that there may be grandparents or other relatives 
living in the hoi&e, and so on. In this unit she uses a lot of literature, 
reading stories about family living, including one about a grandmother who used 
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to take care of a little boy who now is older and taking care of the grand- 
mother. Students also make books about their families, illustrating them with 
drawings, and bring in photos and other family artifacts to do show and tell 
presentations about their families. 

In the Michigan unit, she teaches recognition of the word "Michigan," 
naming the state bird, flower, rock, and tree, understanding vj^at a peninsula 
is, and beginning to recognize the names of major Michigan locations such as 
Detroit and Lansing. She uses maps and photos for this instruction, and the 
children make Michigan books explaining and illustrating facts about the state. 
There are maps calling for labeling of the two peninsulas and the lakes around 
them, material on various state symbols, illustrations of foods that come from 
Michigan, locations of major cities and the state capital on the map, and the 
Michigan flag. There is also material on the different land forms represented 
in the state. The students construct a diorama illustrating some of these land 
forms and as a culminating activity, they have a Michigan breakfast featuring 
foods from the state. The students sometimes forget to include the upper pen- 
insula in their drawings of Michigan and they have trouble keeping the hierar- 
chical relationships straight (cities within the state within the nation). 

The geography unit includes the district's map and globe skills objec- 
tives: understanding the purposes of maps and globes, identifying the country 
as the United States and knowing that it is made up of SO states that vary in 
size, understanding the purpose of a capital, understanding how to use a map 
key and to locate the cardinal directions. Teacher 1A teaches all of the 
states and capitals and many of the nations in the world, although she is not 
seeking mastery but exposure and creation of interest in geography. Most of 
the students do not know much about maps or globes when the year begins, but 
they learn eagerly and easily. There is a lot of work with globes and maps, 




including maps that students can write or trace on and then erase later. The 
students compile a book containing a page showing a map and giving factual in- 
formation about each of the states, as well as a book containing information 



the flags and symbols connected with the various states, photos and other mate- 
rials from National Geographic , and posters showing flags and cultural scenes. 
One of the Nystrom books includes photographs and information on each of 12 
countries, including how one would count to 10 in that language, a recipe for a 
dish from the country, and so on. There is a large, panoramic view from each 
country showing, for example, a downtown scene in Nigeria, a ranch scene in 
Argentina, and an urban scene in China. She also uses large laminated floor 
maps on which children can use markers to outline the mystery country of the 
week or the state they are studying at the time. 

Many of the maps and globes are simplified ones suited for use with young 
children. There are also blank flag outlines that the children can color in to 
make copies of national or state flags, as well as blank or partially filled in 
map outlines. When she can find appropriate stories or books, the teacher will 
read to the students about the country and show some of the artifacts that 
she has collected. At the end of the year, the students show what they have 
learned to their parents by singing the "Fifty Nifty United States" song and by 
pointing to countries on the map. A local store donates a cake shaped like the 
United States and the students get certificates of accomplishment for what they 
learned in geography. 

Teacher IB . Teacher IB has seven strands to her social studies teaching. 
Three are units that are taught at particular times of the year: history of 
Thanksgiving; school, home, and personal safety; and families and feelings. 



about each of the "mystery" countries that they "visit" during the year. 



Along with many different maps, the teacher provides books illustrating 
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The other four are strands that continue throughout the year: interpersonal 
skills; problem solving and decision making; geography; and current events. 

"The interpersonal skills strand is developed from six lessons in the 
Michigan Health Model intended to develop awareness of similarities and differ- 
ences in people, knowledge of terms for feelings (calm, surprised, happy, 
upset), interacting respectfully with others, cooperating, and following school 
and classroom rules. In practice, this means a lot of time spent getting stu- 
dents accustomed to working with others, being part of a group, and behaving in 
accordance with school norms, even if these differ from what is acceptable at 
home. Much of this is traditional socialization to school and the student 
role, although Teacher IB reports that the district has placed extra emphasis 
on interpersonal respect and cooperation lately at the behest of employers who 
say that they would like to see more of this emphasis. 

In addition to hearing explanations of appropriate behavior from the 
teacher, the students engage in role playing of hypothetical social situations. 
They also attend an assembly in which they observe demonstrations involving 
puppets that represent various types of handicapped children, designed to teach 
appropriate behavior toward these students. In addition, throughout the year 
the teacher speaks privately to individual students about inappropriate behav- 
ior, seeking to reinforce the norms and expectations articulated as part of 
this curriculum strand. 

The interpersonal problem- solving and decision-making strand is also 
based on lessons from the Michigan Health Model. These lessons use story 
boards to present social situations and teach students a seven- step process to 
follow (analyzing the situation to identify your own feelings and those of 
others; thinking back to determine what may have caused the problem; deciding 
what the main problem is; establishing a goal that represents a desirable 
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solution to the problem; generating and assessing ideas about how the goal 
might be accomplished; choosing the best among these alternatives; and then 
implementing the solution, refining it if necessary). The teacher leads the 
students through discussions of the problem- solving alternatives open to char- 
acters depicted in stories, then attempts to get them to carry over these ideas 
to their own lives. As in the other interpersonal unit, there is reinforcement 
through role -play activities and through individualized discussions with stu- 
dents. This model is being implemented throughout the district, so there also 
is reinforcement across the grades. This year her class has used the model and 
related discussions to address not only interpersonal problems within the class 
but the problem of how they can deal with older students to avoid being picked 
on or treated inappropriately on the playground. 

The unit on families includes some material from the Michigan Health 
Model and other material put together by the district's social studies commit- 
tee. The unit teaches respect and appreciation for family diversity, viewing 
different family configurations as alternative collections of people who love 
and care for one another. There is exposure to families around the world, to 
growth and change in family roles, to different family traditions. Much of the 
content is new to students because, although they know about their own fami- 
lies, they may not know about the diversity that exists in the community and 
the world. The students are engaged in activities that involve bringing in ma- 
terial or making books or displays about their families. 

A family name activity involved making a display of the family name ei- 
ther through stitchery, doing a banner on the computer, or making a name button 
to wear. They did a lot of graphing to compare and contrast the frequencies 
of different family characteristics among the students in the room. They also 
labeled family origins on the world map and did time lines identifying 
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significant events in the lives of the students and their family members. Fam- 
ily books included statements about favorite things that the family likes to 
do, a picture of the family, favorite foods, and so on. The unit was taught 
two or three times a week for about two months . 

The history of Thanksgiving unit focuses on the first Thanksgiving, seek- 
ing to teach not only the meaning of "Thanksgiving" and the history behind the 
holiday but also to attack common stereotypes and other misconceptions about 
Native Americans. The term "Native Americans" is taught as an alternative to 
"Indians," and their role in teaching the Pilgrims and making it possible for 
them to survive in the New World is emphasized. The unit also develops compar- 
isons between the conditions of life at that time (prior to electricity and 
engine power) with life today. It is emphasized that neither the Pilgrims nor 
the Indians typically dressed in the ways that they are often depicted in 
Thanksgiving scenes, and in particular, that the Eastern Woodlands Indians who 
met the Pilgrims did not live in tepees, hunt buffalo, et cetera. There is 
also description of how the Pilgrims wanted to escape the king for religious 
persecution reasons, how they had to pack whatever they could fit into a trunk 
and cross the ocean on a relatively small ship, how they had to bring anirals 
and various basic supplies with them, and so on. Activities include a 
decision-making task in which the students pretend to be packing for the trip 
and have to decide what they would bring with them, making drawings of things 
in their own lives that they are thankful for, and a recreation of the first 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

The safety unit is designed to develop basic safety knowledge and habits: 
knowing their addresses and phone numbers, how to dial 9-1-1 in emergencies, 
personal safety and what to do in case of physical or sexual abuse. Knowledge 
includes things like not taking medicine on their own, playing with matches or 
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frayed electrical cords, or leaning out of windows of vehicles. The fire 
safety aspect includes a presentation by township firefighters and taking home 
a safety checklist to fill out with parents. There also are exercises such as 
finding safety rule violations depicted in pictures, practicing 9-1-1 calls on 
a play phone, and role playing skits depicting safe versus unsafe handling of 
particular situations. 

The geography unit includes understanding and creating maps (of the 
school or the students' bedrooms), using maps to locate particular places in 
the classroom or school, realizing that a map is a spatial depiction from above 
rather than a picture from the side, getting experience in looking at different 
kinds of maps and knowing what they are used for, map keys and symbols. There 
is an activity in which students compose their own treasure maps, including use 
of symbols summarized in map keys. The teacher also leads the group in filling 
in a large aap of the classroom, asking questions and seeking consensus about 
which features of the room to include and how to depict them. She reinforces 
map and globe knowledge throughout the year by referring to maps and globes 
when locations come up in any subject matter. 

The current events strand focuses on current events in North America, 
which is the continent assigned to first grade at her school for current events 
emphasis. This is not something done every day, but in response to things that 
students ask about or want to talk about in class. The major topic this year 
has been the Gulf War, even though it was not in North America. There was a 
lot f discussion of what was going on there, including reference to maps and 
globes. The teacher is thinking about doing current events more systematically 
in the future, perhaps every Friday. She would initiate more by bringing in 
topics (and associated props), but seeking to engage the students in discussion 
rather than just to tell them about what was happening. Instead of the kinds 
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of current events that dominate the headlines of newspapers, she would empha- 
size events of special interests children, such as special celebrations or 
parades or a rare animal born in a zoo. 

Teacher 2A . The year begins with a unit on group living and appreciating 
diversity. It starts with exploration of the reasons why we need rules and 
generation of rules for the room. These begin with the three main rules for 
the school: Be courteous, be learning, and be safe. The unit also teaches 
acceptance of individuals and groups and appreciation of the contributions of 
various groups to the history of our nation. This aspect includes reading and 
reporting on famous Americans and learning about cultural diversity. Some of 
these readings open up ideas that are new to most of the students, such as 
slavery. 

The unit on groups and group living includes some study of neighborhoods, 
including the local neighborhood. There are discussions of why people choose 
to live where they do, key features of the neighborhood and the local commu- 
nity, discussions of responsibilities that the children have in different 
groups in which they are members (their families, the class, scout troops, 
athletic teams), and presentations by parents on cultural customs. 

For her map unit, she uses a kit from the Society for Visual Education. 
The kit includes four filmstrips that introduce a character called Hap Man, who 
teaches about maps and about the cardinal directions. He zooms away from the 
earth and looks back at it, helping students to realize that a globe is a model 
of the earth. Then he teaches that a map is simply a picture of the earth, 
handier to carrier around than a globe. However, this is review. These second 
graders enter knowing that the world is round and that people don't fall off of 
it because of something called gravity. The teacher also uses posters showing 
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the solar system and demonstrates the earth's rotation and the cycle of day and 
night using flashlights and the globe. 

Map work includes using the map to determine (and sometimes graph) the 
distances between cities, as well as finding cities using their coordinates. 
These skills are introduced during the map unit and tnen reinforcea later dur- 
ing the unit on Michigan. The coordinates used at this grade level are 
letter -number coordinates along the edges of the map rather than latitude and 
longitude readings. 

After the Map Man character takes a friend to the ceiling of his bedroom 
and explains about maps as a schematic view from above, tlie students make maps. 
These include maps of real places such as their bedrooms, the classroom, or the 
playground, as well as maps of imaginary places such as a playground that con- 
tained everything they would like to see. The teacher believes that the latter 
activities stimulate students to think creatively and critically about maps, 
not just to copy them. Other activities include drawings of globes, maps, and 
imaginary lands, discussions of which things in a room are important and should 
be depicted on a map and which should not, learning to make and use legends and 
map keys, making a map of a food item such as a sandwich or a sundae, using a 
large map of the neighborhood to talk about directions and movement from one 
location to another, using a zoo map to answer questions about the locations of 
various animals, map puzzles consisting of a set of nine cubes that comprise 
six different maps when combined correctly, and constructing three-dimensional 
models of places. Although most students enter her classroom already knowl- 
edgeable about maps, some do not yet realize that the map depicts a birds -eye 
view rather than a side view and many of them are still confused about spatial 
hierarchies (cities within counties within states within the nation) . 
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The teacher's early New England unit uses a detailed teacher's guide and 
a kit containing artifacts and other materials that has been put together by 
the district. The kit includes some lesson plans and materials from the old 
Family of Man curriculum as well as artifacts such as a homemade broom, chil- 
dren's toys madti out of wood, a doll made out of cornsilk, and an old candle- 
holder. The unit includes a day spent at a recreation of an old one -room 
schoolhouse, during which the teacher and children reenact schooling as it was 
conducted 200 years ago. There are filmstrips of the New England geography 
(used for lessons on the different kinds of farming and other uses for the 
land), tape -recordings of period music, a butter churn, replicas of student 
primers, copybooks, slates, and a dunce cap, as well as many photographs. The 
teacher uses these materials to lead the students through critical thinking and 
inquiry activities in which they draw inferences about uses of various kinds of 
land, about the probable occupations or activities of the people (judging by 
their clothing), or about the probable uses of tools and other artifacts. Many 
of the photos are taken from recreations at Sturbridge Village and are used to 
convey what everyday life was like in early New England. 

The unit also includes a trip to the local arboretum to observe tapping 
of maple trees and manufacture of syrup. The teacher also reads from related 
children's literature selections. A local hobbyist comes to show and demon- 
strate old-fashioned toys and the teacher involves the students in a quilting 
activity that includes learning about the family history built into these 
quilts. The students also do family trees and develop copybooks containing a 
lot of the work from this unit that they can later take home with them. There 
is also cooking- -making of applesauce, corn braad, butter. They used to do a 
daylong feast, but stopped because that was too much trouble. The teacher 
tries to convey a feeling for the people and their lives at the time, including 
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who they were and why they came to America, how they learned to live off the 
land, how they made the most of the resources they had. The Laura Ingalls 
books are particularly good for conveying the details of everyday life at the 
time. 

The unit on Michigan teaches familiarity with its shape and location on 
maps, its variety of land forms and natural resources and related economic 
activities, Native Americans of Michigan, state symbols, and things that are 
distinctive about the state. There used to be field trips to cereal, auto, and 
other manufacturing companies, but these have been cut back due to concerns 
about legal liabilities. The district also provides lesson plans and materials 
for this unit, including recordings from a Native American powwow, Michigan map 
activities, recipes for Michigan foods, and activities concerning Michigan 
industries. The material on Native Americans attacks misconceptions by empha- 
sizing that Michigan Indians were farmers who traveled primarily by foot or 
canoe, not migratory hunters who rode horses to follow buffalo and lived in 
tepees . 

Teacher 2B . Teacher 2B works from the same curriculum guide and with the 
same materials as Teacher 2A, so that there are many similarities between them. 
However, there are some differences. 

There is a brief unit on family and self in the fall, in which they talk 
about family, neighborhood, and getting along with one another. There is a lot 
of sharing of family and ethnic culture and customs. The children make a book 
about themselves and bring in artifacts in presenting their histories to the 
class. The unit is included partly as a way to get the school year off to a 
good start and create an atmosphere of mutual respect and group identification 
among the students. The teacher also guides the class in developing rules for 
the class at this time. 
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The unit on Native Americans in Michigan begins with the crossing on the 
Bering Straits land bridge but moves quickly to Michigan tribes and how they 
lived in this area. The emphasis is on developing understanding of how these 
tribes lived off the land and on correcting misconceptions or overgeneraliza- 
tions involving buffalo, tepees, feather headdresses, and so on. The class 
visits a local Native American historical center to view artifacts. They make 
cradleboards and wampum belts, paper versions of Indian clothing, and a diorama 
of a village. They also view powwow slides and other video materials on Native 
Americans in the state. 

Teacher 2B talks about her Michigan unit primarily as Michigan history: 
how Michigan got started, what changes took place as it grew. The unit in- 
cludes an emphasis on geographical concepts, such as the reasons why Native 
Americans lived near water. Near the end of the unit there is an emphasis on 
present-day Michigan, including study of farming in Michigan. The class visits 
a local mansion where they can see furnishings and artifacts from the past, 
spends the day in the one-room schoolhouse, reads books by Laura Ingalls. 
There are presentations and demonstrations of colonial crafts and the teacher 
leads the students in weaving baskets, emphasizing the time and craftsmanship 
that went into it and the uses for the baskets at the time. They also play 
children's games from the time, visit an old graveyard and do stone rubbings, 
view movies of recreated colonial craftspeople working at Sturbridge, make a 
paper quilt, and make a map of the area around the one-room schoolhouse. 

Next is a short unit on present-day life in Michigan, focusing on the 
dairy farm. This includes a visit by a farmer who brings in different cow 
feeds and silage, shows slides, and engages the students in making butter and 
drinking buttermilk. Later the class visits a dairy farm and gets a guided 
tour. The emphasis is on the modern dairy industry, including such features as 
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computerized monitoring of the cows. This emphasis on dairy fanning is an 
attempt to get away from the more typical state studies that feature the state 
bird, flower, and so on. 

There is a unit on transportation that focuses on its role in our lives 
and on the different forms of transportation and the functions to which they 
are best suited. The students learn more about forms of transportation that 
they are less familiar with (trains and water transportation, as opposed to 
automobiles and airplanes) , and they learn about the economic and practical 
reasons why these different forms are used for various purposes. During the 
unit the students draw pictures of trains and in art class they build a three- 
dimensional model train. They also construct airplanes through paper folding, 
experimenting with features that make for better flying performance. 

In December, there is a unit on the winter holidays, and other holidays 
are discussed when they come up during the school year. What the children 
learn about holidays is connected to the idea that different people have 
different beliefs and customs. The December unit includes attention to 
Hanukkah, Christmas, and the Chinese New Year. Families are invited to come to 
the class to share their holiday customs and the children bring in foods to 
share. They also view movies and slides and do art projects. This year's 
class included a girl from a family who celebrates Ramadan, so the teacher was 
able to capitalize on that. The children make wreaths, menorahs, pinatas, and 
other artifacts connected with holiday celebrations in different cultures. 

The unit on famous Americans is interspersed throughout the year and 
built around biographical readings. Examples are chosen as illustrations of 
how one person can make a difference: Helen Keller, Jesse Jackson, Sally Ride, 
Marian Anderson, George Washington Carver, Walt Disney, Chief Fontiac, James 
Audobon, and several presidents. There is also a study of the current 
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president and a mini-unit on the White House and the federal government. 
Sometimes, in addition to or instead of reading a book, the students watch a 
movie or learn about the person through some other medium. They make peanut 
butter when studying Carver and make booklets about the current president and 
the federal government. 

The maps and globes unit extends throughout the year and includes both 
knowledge (directions, compass rose, different kinds of maps) and skills. Many 
of the activities include laminated maps that can be written on and then 
erased. The students might be asked to mark locations on them or to draw in 
illustrations of different uses that might develop for different land forms. 
There are discussions of the trade-offs involved in living or starting busi- 
nesses in different types of areas or districts, study of how neighborhoods get 
established and change over time, and construction of a three-dimensional model 
of a city of the future. 

The safety unit includes two brief subunits, one at the beginning of the year 
on rules and laws and why they make for safety and another in February when a 
person from the local powe"* company comes to talk about safety in connection 
with electricity. In addition, the teacher tries to reinforce safety concepts 
when they come up naturally throughout the school year and at some point the 
school nurse visits to make a presentation on personal safety (how to handle 
inappropriate advances or touching) . 

The current events strand is included each day in discussions of things 
in the news. For about 15 minutes each morning, the class discusses newspaper 
articles that students bring in or comments that they make about things they 
have heard about. This activity is designed in particular to develop a greater 
global awareness among the students, although many of the things that they want 
to talk about involve sports news or local crime news. 
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Teacher 3 . Teacher 3's social studies curriculum begins with a unit on 
Michigan Indians in November, then moves to a unit on social studies skills 
(maps and globes, graphing) then a long unit on community, then a unit on 
communication, then a unit on citizenship and government that concludes with 
Michigan week activities. Throughout the year the students also read the 
Scholastic News and discuss it or engage in activities concerning it each 
Friday. This is part of what the teacher considers a current events unit, 
which also includes calendar activities focusing on noteworthy events that 
occurred on that day in history. Using materials provided by the teacher and 
various reference books, each student is assigned one day each month to prepare 
a presentation on. 

Taken together, the two ( Scholastic News and calendar) components of the 
current events strand are designed to build and reinforce students' general 
knowledge of geography and history. The Scholastic News topics tend to deal 
with current events in the news such as recycling, the environment, or the 
elections. The calendar activity deals with important events in the past. The 
calendar brings up many birthdays of famous people, providing occasions to talk 
about their inventions or the noteworthy events in which they were involved. 
The Scholastic News component involves Friday discussions of articles printed 
that week and usually a follow-up writing assignment. In both components, the 
teacher's emphasis is on helping students to appreciate the significance of 
what is being studied and its connections to their current lives. Frequently 
she will have the children vote on some of the policy issues suggested by these 
readings . 

The brief unit on Native Americans in Michigan is taught in November, 
partly because it connects with Thanksgiving. They talk briefly about Squanto 
and other Indians who helped the Pilgrims, but then switch focus to Indians in 
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Michigan. The emphasis is on how the Eastern Woodlands Indians were farmers 
who lived in stable communities. (This introduces some of the concepts on com- 
munity that will be developed later.) The teacher attempts to familiarize her 
students with Michigan tribes and how they lived in the past, as well as to 
correct misconceptions about buffalo hunting and so on. The children do activ- 
ities involving communicating through pictographs, cutting out paper bags in 
the shapes of animals or symbols for the sun or sky. They also eat foods from 
the time, such as wild rice that Michigan Indians gathered, and maple syrup. 
The students also work with puppets and use their teeth to make patterns on 
birch bark or leather. An outdoor educator visits to show artifacts and con- 
duct demonstrations for the children relating to Michigan Indian history and 
customs . 

The next unit is social studies skills, familiarizing students with maps 
and map keys, globes as models of the world, different types of maps, and re- 
lated geographical knowledge such as latitude and longitude. This unit builds 
on previous instruction in this area, reinforcing in some respects but intro- 
ducing some new material (e.g., on the compass rose and the geographical 
coordinates). The students do a great deal of map work and graphing, develop 
time lines of their lives up to this point (and bury them in a H time capsule" 
that will be opened in two years) , and practice guiding each other around the 
room using the cardinal directions. The more able students are asked to do 
research on particular continents and make presentations to the class. 

The unit on community focuses primarily on the local community, including 
its past history and possible future. In the process, the students learn about 
concepts such as goods and services, assembly lines, and local government. 
Students visit the township's governmental offices and talk about the jobs of 
the people who work there. They talk at length about what a community is and 
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brainstorm about the kind of community they would like to live in. They visit 
the oldest part of the town to get some firsthand information about its his- 
tory. Parents who are knowledgeable about the town come and speak to the 
students in class. The class makes a mural containing a schematic map of the 
town and illustrations of several of its points of interest. Sometimes there 
are writing projects in which the children are asked to write letters to some- 
one else to tell about their town or to put together a book about it. 

The unit on communication talks about the importance of communication to 
human living and examines some of its major forms. It includes attention to 
body language, pictographs, sign language, and various forms of oral and writ- 
ten communication and media. Historical aspects are considered, particularly 
how inventions produced new forms of communications that changed modes of 
living. Activities include letter writing and a trip to the post office. 
There is also a book awareness week, in which the students write to authors and 
to pen pals. When they 70 to the post office they put their letters through a 
slot, then go around to the other side and find out what happens to it. The 
class develops a school newspaper that includes news collected by interviewing 
students in other classrooms. There is also a "no talk" morning, in which the 
students must communicate without speaking. 

The unit on citizenship and government is done in the spring <md culmi- 
nates in Michigan Week. It includes information about lawmaking, the three 
branches of government, voting, the identities and some of the functions of the 
President and Governor. The students are often confused about the different 
levels of government and about the distinction between Washington, D.C., and 
the state of Washington. The students also need to learn about representative 
government, to understand that most laws are not made through direct voting by 
the people but instead by their representatives in the legislatures. 
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Activities include brainstorming and voting on how classroom rules might be 
different next year or about how laws might be changed, role playing of differ- 
ent governmental figures in action, and a visit to the capitol during Michigan 
Week. In addition, the students discuss and write answers to questions about 
lav and government. 

Teacher 5A. Both fifth-grade teachers were teaching chronologically 
sequenced U.S. history, which meant that their units focused on the historical 
periods traditionally emphasized by historians and used as content organizers 
in textbooks: Native Americans before Columbus, European exploration and 
colonization of North America, the English colonies, the American Revolution, 
et cetera. Asking the teachers to report on each of these units would have 
elicited a great deal of redundancy, because the * aachers typically provided 
input through their own explanations, the textbook, and other sources such as 
children's literature selections and movies, engaged in classroom discussion 
with the students, and involved the students in certain activities. Differ- 
ences from unit to unit occurred primarily in the depth to which different time 
period* were developed and the activities used to develop them. The two 
fifth-grade teachers were asked to describe their teaching of their units on 
the American Revolution, a period that each developed in depth because of its 
importance not only to history but to citizenship education. This was done as 
part of a larger comparative case study of these two teachers that also in- 
cluded classroom observations and collection of additional interview data from 
the teachers and from their students (VanSledright, 1992a, 1992b, 1992c). 

Teacher 5A approached the unit with her usual interest in not only devel- 
oping knowledge of and interest in U.S. history but also using the content as a 
vehicle for engaging students in critical thinking, debate, and decision making 
concerning the decisions and actions of the people being studied and their 



implications for citizenship in a democracy. Her goals included developing 
basic knowledge of the standard interpretations of the period, developing ap- 
preciation of its historical significance, understanding the importance of the 
birth of democracy, and connecting the rights supplied by the Constitution with 
accompanying civic responsibilities. The unit included segments on the devel- 
oping conflicts between the colonies and Britain, the events that led to the 
writing of the Declaration of Independence, and the actual war. The next unit 
took up the consideration of the Constitution , the branches of government that it 
established, and issues surrounding the debate over the Bill of Rights. The 
roles of women and blacks in this period were emphasized throughout. 

Teaching devices used during the unit included reading and discussion of 
the textbook, a number of filmstrips and accompanying worksheets, discussion of 
the issues involved and points of view represented, debating the relative mer- 
its of the American and British positions on the issues that divided them, and 
a concluding videotape describing the struggle over ratifying the Constitution. 
She stimulated her students to think about and discuss alternative points of 
view, often using devil's advocate questions to focus attention on alternatives 
that had not yet been considered. 

In the process, Teacher 5A frequently used analogies or examples to help 
the students connect what they were learning about with their own thinking or 
current lives. In covering the Boston Tea Party, for example, she helped the 
students to realize how angry they would be if they believed that the govern- 
ment was unfairly taking away their money, especially if they had not been 
consulted or involved in the decision. Later she developed the other side of 
the argument, helping the students to see that, from the British point of view, 
the colonists were ungrateful people attempting to refuse to even share in the 
costs of their own defense. 
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In teaching about the Boston Massacre, she notes that colonists seeking 
war with Britain used the loaded term "massacre" and publicized the event as 
much worse than it was in order to further their own agenda, and she asks 
students to put themselves in the place of British soldiers being pelted with 
snowballs by colonists who had been treating them with increasing rudeness for 
some time. When showing filmstrips of the period, she makes comments and asks 
questions designed to get students to note what the people looked like, how 
they dressed, the messy streets, and other details that encourage them to put 
themselves back into that place and time. She also engages the students in 
reading and discussion of the novel Mv Brother Sam is Dead as a way to person- 
alize and bring the period alive for them. She wants them to realize that 
families were split and neighbors were pitted against neighbors over the 
Loyalist-Patriot issue. Later she leads the students in discussion of corre- 
spondence between Abigail and John Adams, partly to further enrich their sense 
of the times but also to bring in issues of gender role and the woman's point 
of view on the events described. There is also a filmstrip on the role of 
women during this period. 

Following review and a test on the events leading up to the Revolution 
and the Revolution itself, Teacher 5A taught about the Articles of Confederation 
and the Constitution. Here again she supplemented the textbook with film- 
strips and other sources of input, and she used analogies and examples to help 
students understand the reasons why the Articles of Confederation failed to 
establish a workable government and the issues involved in debates over the 
Constitution and Bill of Rights . In the process, students were engaged in 
discussions of, for example, the complications that would ensue if each state 
had its own border guards, money system, and rules regarding commerce and 
trade, as well as parallels between the issues of federal versus state power 
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debated in the process of establishing the U.S. Constitution and the debates 
on the same issues going on today in the former Soviet Union. The concluding 
films trip showed mock reporting on the Constitutional Convention, as if it were 
occurring today and were being reported on television by some of today's visi- 
ble newscasters. 

Teacher 5B . Teacher 5B was similar to Teacher 5A in that she supple- 
mented the textbook with various other sources of input and spent a lot of time 
engaged in teacher- student discourse. She also shared many of the same goals 
of making history meaningful and interesting to students and capitalizing on 
the opportunities it offered to accomplish citizenship education. However, she 
took more of a disciplinary knowledge approach than a citizenship education 
approach in teaching the subject, placing somewhat more emphasis than Teacher 
5A on maintaining the chronology and teaching many of the details of conven- 
tional historical accounts while making fewer digressions to pursue value 
issues or tie-ins to contemporary social policy debates. 

Teacher 5B wanted her students to understand the cause -and- effect rela- 
tionships involved in the historical developments studied, as well as to be 
able to imagine the historical period vividly and empathize with its charac- 
ters. She placed less emphasis on critical thinking than on development of 
appreciation for the history of the period and especially for the nation's 
democratic traditions as embodied in the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution. Discourse in her classroom is more tightly controlled than in 
Teacher 5A's classroom, with the interactions resembling recitation more than 
discussion or debate. Much of the teacher -student interaction revolves around 
project assignments or games such as Jeopardy or the red light-green light 
exercise. However, she did occasionally engage her students in discussion of 
issues, especially when teaching about the Bill of Rights. Her main goals 
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were sorting through the reasons why the colonists sought independence, under- 
standing the roots of the struggle inherent in the search for freedom, studying 
the struggle itself, learning about the outcome, and making sense of the 
Constitution. 

Teacher 5B attempts to build student knowledge and appreciation by pro- 
viding historical detail, telling stories, offering analogies, and engaging 
students with historical fiction. She shows a filmstrip shot in colonial 
Williamsburg to give a sense of what life in the colonies was like at the time. 
She uses several examples and analogies of taxation and government regulations 
to help students understand the resentments of the colonists. Then she engages 
the students in debate over the relative merits of the British and American 
position on the issues that led to the war. She reads passages from two his- 
torical texts to supplement the students' textbook, believing that the latter 
is too sketchy in its treatment of the events leading to the Revolution. One 
of these includes a battle account taken from a British soldier's diary. There 
is also a filmstrip on the issues leading up to the Revolution, followed by a 
writing assignment that includes an essay question on whether or not the stu- 
dent would have broken the law by taking part in the Boston Tea Party. 

Combining review with simulation designed to make the period come alive 
for students, this teacher formed the class into subgroups called "families" 
who competed for points by answering questions in a Jeopardy- game format. 
Then, acting as the British king, she appointed several representatives to 
collect taxes arbitrarily imposed on the families (taking back some of the 
credits they won the day before) p"\d, in addition, began proclaiming additional 
taxes and arbitrary fines. This led to anger, frustration, and attempts to 
avoid paying the taxes and fines, which then led to discussion of the feelings 
of the colonists about British taxation laws. As a follow-up, the students 
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were to assume the role of an angry colonist and write a letter to a friend or 
relative in Great Britain detailing their experience with these taxes. 

The unit then moved on to a filmstrip about the Revolutionary War and to 
small-group reading and reporting on children's literature books relating to 
the Revolutionary period. The group presentations sometimes involved murals, 
newspapers, or mock television shows. In addition to participating in the 
group report to the class, each individual student writes his or her own report 
to the teacher. There were filmstrips dealing with the Articles of Confederation, 
the development of the Constitution, and the problems faced by George Washington 
as the first president. There was also a critical thinking exercise in which 
the students read about factors that influenced the outcome of the Revolution- 
ary War and determined whether each factor was an advantage to the Americans or 
to the English. Review was accomplished using the red light-green light game 
for true- false questions and a Jeopardy game for f ill-in-the-blank questions. 

To prepare students for study of the Constitution, Teacher 5B asks t\ : to 
pretend that they are Washington, Jefferson, or other people planning a new 
government for the country and to list 10 things that the government should be 
sure to do for its people. This assignment yields a considerable list of 
potential government functions, which the teacher lists on the board. She then 
breaks students into groups of three and asks them to reduce the long list to 
five essential rights that they cannot do without. She then lists the results 
of this exercise on the board and begins study of the actual Constitution. After 
reviewing the Bill of Rights, she asks students to paraphrase them in writing in 
their own words and be prepared to explain them to someone else using examples. 
While these studies and activities are going on, the class hears reports from 
the groups on their literature readings, on topics such as Benjamin Franklin, 
Benedict Arnold, female spies in the Revolution, and the correspondence between 
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Abigail and John Adams. As part of the discussion of the Bill of Rights, the 
students are asked to think about which right they would give up if they had to 
give one up. This leads to considerable good discussion, including contempo- 
rary examples, of what the implications would be if various articles in the Bill 
of Rights were repealed. The unit concludes with a review and test and with a 
visit by an attorney to speak and answer questions about the Constitution 
and law in this nation. 

Discussion 

Even more than their comments made earlier in the process of describing 
their general approaches to teaching social studies, the teachers' descriptions 
of their particular units underscore the degree to which they employ a variety 
cf content sources and activities in their teaching. Their teaching contrasts 
sharply and very favorably with the more commonly observed regimen of recita- 
tion and worksheets focusing on regurgitation of disconnected facts gleaned 
from the textbook. 

The similarities and especially the differences between Teachers 2A and 
2B and between Teachers 5A and 5B are also of interest. These teachers work j.n 
the same upper-middle class district, are provided with the same curriculum 
materials, and follow the same district social studies guidelines. Yet, they 
employ different supplementary content sources and different activities in 
coaching thsir units. Many of these differences reflect differences in philos- 
ophies and goal priorities that were described in their answers to several of 
the early questions in our interview. 

Student Motivation 

1. How do you try to make the social studies content meaningful and 
interesting to students? 
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2. Do your students ever ask why they need to know some of the things 
taught in social studies? If so, what do you tell them? Give 
specific examples. 

3. It often is argued that children's interests should be taken into 
account in selecting topics, examples, and activities. Have you 
tried to do this in developing your social studies curriculum? If 
so, give examples. 

Teacher 1A . I try to make things meaningful and interesting by providing 
hands-on activities and puzzles, flags, maps, artifacts and photos from mystery 
countries, coins, clothing, classroom visitors. With young children, you have 
to provide hands-on materials and things that they can make, not just read the 
textbook and ask questions. I pick content that I think will be most meaning- 
ful and that the children can identify with. They study Michigan on maps and 
compare Michigan things such as the state bird or tree or flower with corre- 
sponding ones from other states. They understand these things, but not ab- 
stractions such as exports. For some of the content, I'm really not sure why 
we teach it except because we have been taught to do so. 

My first graders tend to soak up what we teach without asking why. They 
are more concerned about pleasing the teacher than about the content. I am 
enthusiastic about geography, so they are too. 

KWL allows children to express their ideas and interests. My geography 
center is optional and they can choose whether to go there. We try to align 
content to interests. We reduced the time spent on a unit about the self, 
because we realized that we had been making a big deal out of the "Student of 
the Week" throughout the year in kindergarten and there wasn't much point in 
repeating this in first grade. I have had success using maps. We think chil- 
dren need more cultural awareness, so we will add more of that in the future. 
We expanded our unit on friends to friends and neighbors, and we put earth and 
environmental awareness together in one unit. Also, there is a different theme 
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each month in our PAL lab, where children enjoy role playing shopping at a 
grocery store, running a pizza restaurant, camping, construction, the Olympics, 
health and fitness. 

Teacher IB. Our units focus on things that students can tie to their ev- 
eryday lives, such as Thanksgiving. I look for good trade books and media ac- 
quisitions that will interest them, and I project enthusiasm about what I 
teach. I also stimulate curiosity through mystery questions or other ways to 
get them making predictions about what they are learning. At this age, most 
kids are interested in and ready to learn what you teach them. 

I don't think first graders have ever asked me that kind of question. 
Also, I try to tell them why they are learning something when we begin it. 

When we reformed our curriculum, we didn't actually ask students about 
their interests, but we took our knowledge of those interests into account. 
Where natural interest in a topic doesn't exist, it is up to the teacher to 
make it interesting for the students. I try to capitalize on the potential in 
my class each year. For example, if certain students' families can make pre- 
sentations on other cultures or have gone on interesting vacations and can come 
and show photos about them. 

Teacher 2A . Social studies lends itself well to concrete activities- 
field trips, turning the room into some other place and role playing. This 
appeals to this age so much, to be doing actual things. It makes it meaningful 
and interesting. If we can't go somewhere, I try to bring in movies or some- 
thing other than just looking at a book and listening to me. If we do use a 
book, they will work with a group which makes it more interesting. I keep the 
knowledge at their level and on things they can identify with, and I teach 
topics from a kid's point of view as much as possible. They can identify with 
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what they learned about Harriet Tubman as a child or with the books of Laura 
Ingalls. 

They do occasionally ask why they need to know something, and my response 
depends on what we are talking about. If they ask why we are learning about a 
quilt, I tell them it is because it is part of how people lived long ago, when 
people built their histories into the quilts and carried them along, so that 
when they looked at the quilt it brought to mind a place or a time or a person. 
I try to explain these things in ways that will make them not only understand 
but appreciate. If I don't know the reason right away, I will pledge to look 
into it and get back to them later. You can rationalize almost anything, but I 
stick to reasons that I believe in because I might be called accountable. For 
everything I teach, I have thought about why and can give myself a good reason. 
This isn' t much of a problem at second grade because students seem interested 
in all of the things we teach in social studies. 

I take interests into account by picking activities that I know will 
involve the kids physically with manipulating things. When I leave things out, 
it is usually because I see that they do not engage the kids. I avoid teaching 
local government because I don't think they are ready for that, or state or 
federal government for that matter. They just don't understand that and get 
engaged in it. I can try and draw it to their level with mock elections during 
election years or with some kind of set-up in the class for making rules and 
deciding who is in charge, but it seems to be more work than the payoff it 
delivers justifies. They don't relate to learning about such things as what 
the department of water and sewage does. Also, in that kind of unit they often 
visit the police and fire department, and my second graders have done that as 
preschoolers and therefore take it as an insult to be doing it again. 
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Teacher 2B . We try to pick content and activities that interest the 
children. Even where the objectives remain the same, we update content or 
activities as needed. If you are trying something for the first time and it 
doesn't go well, you need to change. I have noticed that children are not 
interested in learning about community and helpers and all that, possibly 
because they already have had a lot of that in kindergarten and first grade. 
So I don't spend much time on that and get on to other things. Most of the 
content and activities that I have been telling you about are chosen in part 
because they are meaningful and interesting to my students. 

Not many children ask such questions at this age, but three of mine do 
that all the time. It has affected my teaching to where I prepare what I will 
tell them when they ask. In general, though, I usually tell the purpose of any 
lesson. When we study Native Americans and other aspects of the state of 
Michigan, I tell them that it is important to know how your state got started 
and how life can be very simple and you can live off the land, as well as how 
the things they buy in food stores are grown on farms. Often children don't 
have a sense of where things came from, both in terms of the past and in terms 
of current things such as where the milk in the store came from. Using KWL 
helps, because students get to think about what they would like to learn about 
a topic. Often they are interested in one another's questions. 

We take into account interests almost all the time. Our curriculum is 
based on things we think children will be interested in. For Native Americans, 
we try to get rid of misconceptions and help them understand people who are 
different, why they are different, how they can enjoy these people and live 
with them in harmony. Our trip to the farm enables them to see the kinds of 
work that paople do, that every job has its own integrity and skill level. On 
famous Americans, we talk about career issues. The district has spent money to 
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purchase materials and kits that go along with the units and provide artifacts, 
photos, and children's literature that will make their study of topics more 
interesting to them. 

Teacher 3 . I try to relate what I teach to their experiences and hope 
that that will bring about some interest. 

I cannot recall being asked that kind of question in social studies. I 
try to make things meaningful and keep them close to home. Between matching 
content to students' interests and the students' tendency to go along with what 
the teacher says, this has not been a problem for me. 

Early in my teaching, I relied on textbooks too much. Over time, I found 
out that children were more interested when I brought in other things and in- 
cluded more activities. 

Teacher 5A. I try to make things meaningful by going into depth on a few 
main things rather than trying to cover everything superficially, and I try to 
teach everything interestingly enough so that students will want to learn more 
on their own later. I also try to follow up on students' initiated questions 
or comments, within what time allows. I emphasize that social studies is 
interesting because it is not just about dry facts but about people, what they 
were trying to do and why. I focus my students on how the people at the time 
must have felt or how they would feel if they were involved in that situation. 
My decisions about which aspects of history to go into in depth and which to 
cover more lightly are based in large part on which aspects are most meaningful 
and interesting to my students. 

I try to anticipate "Why are we studying this?" questions before they 
occur, by letting students know the purpose of a lesson before I teach it. I 
try to get them involved so that this doesn't come up. Sometimes I tell them 
that there are only a few tb'ngs that are important and need to be remembered 
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from a particular ch.ioter. I don't give many tests, but I may give them a 
blank sheet and ask them what they know now that they didn't know earlier. I 
think their involvement depends on my involvement. If I have developed their 
trust and they can see that I think something is important, they will go along 
with me. And, I view my role as including gleaning which things are really 
important for them to know and sharing that information with them. 

Concerning basing the curriculum on student interests, I could argue that 
both ways. When I taught in lower grades, I had more leeway to take interests 
into account in choosing my units, so I focused on topics that allowed for a 
lot of activity, such as panning for gold in connection with the gold rush or 
churning butter in connection with colonial living. At fifth grade, you don't 
have that choice because you are supposed to cover all of U.S. history. Here, 
I try to use interesting examples and activities and to suggest children's 
literature selections that they can read to expand their knowledge in enjoyable 
ways . 

Teacher 5B . I give a variety of presentations and get them involved 
through discussions or debates, use games and things like the red light-green 
light exercise. Filmstrips. Very seldom do I just come in and have them read 
and answer questions. It's usually some kind of discussion focused toward a 
goal. Sometimes I ask them to write out main ideas or questions that might be 
asked of someone else to make sure that they understood the main points. 

At the very beginning of the year, we talked about why we are here, why 
we study social studies, why history is important. About time capsules and how 
we would want people of the future to know about what life was like now. That 
what we will be learning connects with today's life and will be used, that it 
is not just stuff to read in a book. We talk about how things that happened in 
the past affect our lives today and how we could avoid repeating some of the 
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mistakes of the past, how life today might be different if historical events 
such as the Revolution had turned out differently. Most of my kids find his- 
tory fascinating. 

We can't base the curriculum on student interests, because as adults we 
teach children a curriculum that we think is important for them to learn, and 
we know how to do that. However, choice and input do come in, especially with 
gifted students who can dig deeper on their own. I would be open to sugges- 
tions from students about things to get into that I hadn't intended to get 
into, so long as I thought they were worthwhile learning experiences linked to 
the district's goals. Current events often are acceptable because they connect 
to the history we are studying or to larger social studies goals. 

Discussion 

The primary-grade teachers emphasized focusing on content that students 
are already familiar with in their everyday lives, presenting it through inter- 
esting stories or visual media and developing it through hands-on experiences. 
Although some of them talked about stimulating curiosity or interest through 
teaching techniques, the first- and second-grade teachers mostly emphasized the 
need to fit the content and activities to the students. In contrast, the 
third-grade and especially the fifth-grade teachers, who have more content to 
cover and less latitude in choosing what to present, emphasized trying to get 
the students to see the value of what they were studying by relating it to 
their experiences and by engaging them in active information processing. They 
placed more emphasis on getting students to view the material as important and 
worth studying than on getting them to see it as fun. However, the fifth-grade 
teachers did acknowledge going into more depth on parts of the curriculum that 
their students responded more positively to. 
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The teachers have not experienced much problem with students questioning 
the value of the curriculum. They find that students tend to go along with 
what they ask them to do, especially if they project enthusiasm for the content 
and state learning goals when introducing content or activities. The questions 
that the teachers have experienced tended to focus on history. Teachers' re- 
sponses tended to emphasize the importance of learning about one's roots and 
the possibility that studying history will enable us to avoid the mistakes of 
the past. 

Concerning adapting curricula to student interests, the teachers felt 
that the social studies curricula developed for their schools were informed by 
accumulated practical wisdom about the kinds of topics and activities that were 
suited to students in the various elementary grade levels , so that they began 
with a position of strength represented by a curriculum well suited to their 
students' ages and stages. They then attempted to build on this through such 
strategies as placing more emphasis on units or topics that drew the most 
interest from their students, reducing emphasis on units or topics that had 
been covered earlier at their schools or at that their students did not seem 
ready for yet, providing centers or offering optional activities, using KWL or 
related techniques to determine what students wanted to learn about a topic, 
emphasizing activities that have been successful in the past, offering an en- 
riched curriculum rather tnan a curriculum based narrowly on textbooks and 
worksheets, and relating the content to students' familial backgrounds or 
personal interests. The fifth-grade teachers felt that they had less leeway to 
accommodate to students' interests, although they still attempted to do so by 
inviting student input and suggesting ways that students could follow up on 
their individual special interests. 

17.'j 
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Student: Ability and Backgroun d Knowledge 



1. Students often lack experience with or even background information 
about many topics covered in elementary social studies, so that one 
often must plan in terms of developing an initial idea about the 
topic rather than in terms of cueing relevant background knowledge 
that will be extended or applied. Is this a significant problem at 
your grade level? Can you give examples of where you encounter it 
and how you respond to it? 

2. How do you respond to individual differences in student knowledge 
or ability? Do you expose different students to different content, 
activities, or assignments? Do you use different methods of 
assessment or different grading standards for the most versus the 
least able students? 

Teacher 1A . I teach the same thing to everybody but modify. If I play 
the globe game, I might ask a low child just to differentiate land and water, 
but ask another child to name a continent or country. When students work to- 
gether, I will pair a low child with a high child. The grading aspect of the 
question isn't relevant because I don't give grades in social studies. 

Teacher IB . I think my kids already know something about the topics in 
all of our units, except for a unit on Alaska that I did last year. When I 
introduce something, I get an initial gauge of background knowledge by asking 
questions. 

I try to recognize individual differences, but I have too many students 
to teach individually. My students get the same content and pretty much the 
same activities. I try to use activities that are open-ended enough so that 
the least able kids can have some success on them and the most able can take 
them as far as they can. In my treasure map activity, the least able kids 
might put only on© or two symbols on their map keys, whereas others might have 
10 or 12 on their keys. Some kids will be so interested in a topic that they 
will want to research it on their own. When I taught fourth grade, I would 
direct them to sources. 
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We don't give letter grades or pencil-and-paper tests, so my grades are 
partly subjective and focused on whether kids are answering the questions, 
participating, paying attention, putting forth effort. So, students with less 
ability can get grades as good as students with high ability. 

Teacher 2A . I wouldn't call this a significant problem because forming 
initial ideas is the focus of this grade level. We are at an introductory 
level. Also, we don't try to introduce things that children cannot understand. 
Even in history, they can understand the things about life in the past that we 
teach, even though they might be unclear about how long ago these things oc- 
curred. The latter knowledge will develop over the next few years. 

I might have more of a problem if I taught in a rural area or an inner 
city, but these kids have had lots of experience and are wide open to learning. 
They do have problems understanding the idea of states within a country and the 
idea that the United States once looked different than it does now. One stu- 
dent couldn't understand why Buffalo Bill was famous, after reading a book 
about him. He wondered if it was because Bill was a good father who took good 
care of his family. The child just didn't see shooting a gun accurately and 
being a showman as a reason to be famous. If students are having trouble see- 
ing how things fit together, I will sometimes use graphic organizers to help 
them get the big picture. 

I don't respond to individual differences unless students come and say 
something to me during private interactions. All students do the same things 
in class. It is hard to individualize in socifu studies. Also, it is good for 
them to have common experiences that help build a group feeling. For grading, 
I use the same standards for everyone, although we don't give formal assess- 
ments here. 
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Teacher 2B . That is what we do at second grade- -develop initial knowl- 
edge. When you talk about Native Americans, for example, you have to go back 
and sketch who these people are, where they came from, the land bridge from 
Asia, and so on. Even with skills, you have to teach the students how to 
study, how to organize themselves. 

The content is the same for all students. Sometimes I use sophisticated 
materials that some students might not understand completely, but we shouldn't 
underestimate what children can understand. Even if they don't get it all now, 
they will be better prepared the next time they hear it. We do a lot of hands- 
on activities in social studies, and this allows for individual differences. 
How much they put into making a diorama of an Indian village, for example, will 
depend on how interested they are as well as their patterns of abilities. They 
get different avenues to achieve besides paper- and-pencil ones. 

I do have different grading standards. I look at both what they are able 
to understand and what they strive to understand- -the effort they put forth. 
The first scale is pretty cut and dried but the overall grade can be affected 
by the effort grade. 

Teacher 3 . My students don't know much about government, so I mostly 
have to give them information rather than cue them to express their own ideas. 
Sometimes I put key words on the board and tell them to read the text to come 
up with ideas about these words, then we talk about it. Another area where 
they lack background knowledge is the goods and services aspect of communities . 

I try to respond to individual differences by using teacher aides or 
partner readings or having a parent or another student or myself or a resource 
teacher help the student. I don't change the content, but I might modify it 
some. For a writing assignment, I let them do the best they can. If they are 
not yet able to use encyclopedias, I wouldn't ask them to. 
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For assessment, I modify. Often I use essay questions where students can 
do the best they can and this varies with individuals. If necessary, I will 
read the question to them. We use a standard percentage grading system, but I 
take into account progress and effort. 

Teacher 5A . Students come in with bits and pieces heard from the family 
or on television, but it is true that their background knowledge is very lim- 
ited. I try to build anticipation for what will come and I bring in informa- 
tion or connections that they will find interesting. I encourage them to bring 
things from home, too. 

If I am going to teach a concept, I will use a lot of different examples. 
To teach democracy, I begin by establishing a- democratic classroom from Day 
One, giving students responsibilities for running the class and emphasizing 
respect for other points of view. I engage them in discussing policy options 
and making decisions. 

To respond to individual differences I try to create a positive atmo- 
sphere in which we expect those who know more to help others to understand 
better. I try to model this myself when I think a student knows more about a 
topic than I do, by communicating that the student can be helpful to me and 
that I should view this as a helpful interaction rather than something to be 
ashamed of. I also try to find ways to allow each student to be an expert at 
least some of the time, so the same people aren't always explaining things to 
the same others. 

I try to take into account effort and growth in my grading, not just 
objective scores. I encourage struggling students through written and verbal 
feedback. Especially at the beginning of the year, I try to be very positive 
and encouraging so that students will keep at it and give me their best rather 
than give up because they got a low grade. However, if I feel a student is 
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writing a lot of quantity but not saying much or basically bluffing, I will 
communicate this and challenge the student to focus on quality. 

For the special student in my class, I will sometimes take the same as- 
signments but give her smaller portions, although she has good ability to deal 
with historical things. Her problem is in writing, so she may get one essay 
question instead of five or I will ask her oral questions. She can work better 
on the computer than with handwriting, so I allow her to use the computer to 
compose responses to essay questions. I also get her resource teacher to work 
on things from my class. When I test her, I might spread it over three or four 
days because her attention span is limited. For multiple choice items, I allow 
her to circle the item right on the test rather than transfer a mark to an 
answer sheet. Otherwise, she will forget what she intended to do while trans- 
ferring from one sheet to the other. 

Teacher 5B . Most of the kids come without much prior knowledge of his- 
tory, so I do have to develop initial ideas with them. I have talked about how 
I do so in answering previous questions. 

For individual differences, I sometimes assign special reports, such as 
to a child who is currently reading an extra book and can make a report on it 
in newspaper form. Or, work kids into groups in which the accelerated ones who 
want to go ahead with the project can go ahead and do something special. Or, 
maybe just go into more depth on the same assignment that others are working 
on. Many of my assignments allow different students to address them at differ- 
ent levels or depths. I accept whatever students can give me, according to 
their abilities. If they try to give me less, though, I prod them to do 
better. When I hand out books for extra reading, I give more difficult books 
to those who can handle them. Others get less difficult books, and the artis- 
tically talented are given roles that call for artwork. 
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Discussion 

All of the teachers mentioned that they frequently must help students 
develop initial ideas about topics for which they have little or no background 
knowledge. This was true even for the fifth- grade teachers, who are providing 
students with their first systematic exposure to chronological history. The 
teachers took the neec J create initial ideas in stride, viewing it as part of 
the territory of teaching at their grade levels. They emphasized the need to 
be clear in their explanations and especially to provide examples that were 
familiar and understandable to their students. 

The teachers did not believe that it is feasible to individualize by 
presenting different content to different students, so thuy taught their social 
studies to their entire classes as intact groups with the same content taught 
to all. However, they allowed for individualization by scheduling a variety of 
activities, by favoring activities that different students could respond to at 
different levels of sophistication, and in some cases, by allowing students to 
choose from a menu of potential activities. Some of the teachers deliberately 
steer more challenging questions or books coward the brighter students or sug- 
gest special projects for these students to do independently. All of the 
teachers try to help struggling students through extra attention and assis- 
tance. Some of them also involve resource teachers or provide special help 
with testing or special consideration in grading. 

On the whole, however, the teachers view social studies as a subject that 
calls for providing common experiences to ths class as a whole and engaging 
them in teacher- student and student -student discourse that involves processing 
those experiences, not as a subject that involves mastering particular skills 
and being graded accordingly. These views fit well with recent policy state- 
ments by the National Council for the Social Studies, which emphasize engaging 
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a community of learners in citizenship education activities, not content mas- 
tery and promotion of group or individual differences. 



Content Levels and Sources 

1. Most students in the primary grades cannot read and study effi- 
ciently enough to acquire significant information through reading. 
This is true of some students in later grades as well. If you 
cannot rely on independent study as a major source of input to all 
or some of your students, how do you compensate? How do you see 
that nonreaders get sufficient social studies input? 

2. To what extent do your students need physical examples, photos, or 
other concrete representations of things that lie outside their 
experiences to date? Give examples of social studies content 
taught at your grade level that students are not likely to under- 
stand unless they are exposed to such concrete examples. 

3. Certain concepts and generalizations are too abstract for students 
at particular ages to understand in any complete or integrated way, 
although they may be able to understand certain simplified forms or 
examples meaningfully. Are there social studies concepts or 
generalizations taught at your grade level that most of your 
students can grasp only partially if at all? If so, explain 
examples of this problem and what you try to do about it. 

Teacher 1A . I read them stories, have discussions, show pictures, maps, 
charts, They can't read the textbooks independently in first grade, so most 
learning is through discussion. They also can learn through videos and film- 
strips, but I emphasize trade books, maps, and other props. 

We have to show visual things to get them to understand a different cul- 
ture that they are not familiar with. I use postcards or pictures from 
National Geographic , slides of Italy, newspapers and pictures from Puerto Rico, 
globes and maps to point out locations. Around Thanksgiving, I develop a bul- 
letin board showing pictures of the Mayflower, the Pilgrims, the Indians, their 
clothing, wigwams, animal skins. I emphasize wigwams because the kids think 
that all Indians lived in tepees. 

First graders can begin to understand map and globe skills, although at a 
basic level. They won't reach mastery levels. The same is true of history. 
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You can lay a foundation of knowledge about the past even though they don't 
have clear-cut time concepts yet. 

Teacher IB . There is one kit that we use at Thanksgiving. We use Big 
Books for some things, but I am the one who does the reading. The kids just 
look at pictures and follow along as I read. They don't use a text. We use 
trade books, media, discussion, and pictures to get information across. 

They definitely need examples of maps. I show them 15 or 20 different 
kinds so that they don't think that the state map that they are most familiar 
with is the only kind of map there is. For Thanksgiving, we use a lot of 
photos and try to break down stereotypes of Indians. I don't have artifacts 
but would use them if I did. We use movies and filmstrips and books with lots 
of photos. A firefighter visits the classroom in full gear. They practice 
dialing 9-1-1 with a play phone. If you can't have the real thing, at least 
get photos. 

At Thanksgiving, some kids may have difficulty understanding about the 
past- -the time lines involved or differences oe'eveen life then and now. I 
focus on things familiar and interesting to them, especially on life for chil- 
dren then and now, such as that the modern clothes they wear to school didn't 
exist back then. In geography and mapping, I focus on the classroom or their 
bedroom at home that they are familiar with. They don't have trouble under- 
standing map keys and symbols, even though these are abstractions. 

Teacher 2A . At second grade, even the readers learn more by doing. We 
use many forma of input and leaning experiences, not just books. When we do 
use books, we try to find books that address their interest level and maybe 
have them read in pairs or groups. Maybe I will read to them. This isn't a 
big issue in ay class because we don't rely on books that much. We use a lot 
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of movies, f ilmstrips , and activities. I will pair weak readers with better 
readers for activities that require reading. 

My students need physical if not concrete manipulatives to help them 
understand many of the things we do and to get to abstract thoughts. I try to 
get away from always using the same examples. For neighborhoods, I use maps of 
their actual neighborhood, not just talk about some other neighborhood. I talk 
about cardinal directions in terms of their own houses and where they are lo- 
cated in relation to one another. In general, the students need as many physi- 
cal examples, photos, and hands-on activities as I can give them. 

I don't have much of a problem with things being above my students be- 
cause the curriculum is well suited to them and includes concrete activities, 
physical representations, and pictures. Time lir.ss might be the hardest. It 
is still developmentally difficult for them to understand. To them, things 
that happened 10 or 20 years ago could just as well have happened 100 years 
ago. I try to help by making a picture, a physical time line, and helping them 
to see that the space here is larger than the space there, corresponding to the 
amounts of time. There is a movie tha« I use in science that helps. It un- 
rolls a huge sheet of paper that covers a large field as a way to represent how 
far back you would have to go in time to get to when the dinosaurs lived. A 
similar one shows distances between planets. Still, I think this is too ab- 
stract for second graders. We have done family trees too, but it doesn't seem 
to help them understand time much, although it does help them understand se- 
quences of grandfather, great grandfather, and so on. 

Teacher 2B , We use quite a few movies and f ilmstrips, and sometimes 
speakers that come to class or site visits. When they do worksheets I have 
them work cooperatively and make sure that each group includes a strong reader 
t/ho can help weaker readers if necessary. I will often read tests to them, 
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unless reading is the focus of the test. If we are studying a topic that the 
students tu;ve information they can bring in or artifacts, or have their parents 
come in to speak to us, I will invite them to do that. 

I think that physical examples and concrete representations are important 
for learners at any age, but especially young children. When you study a time 
period, it would be nice to be exposed to the music of the period, the housing. 
In general, the more senses that are stimulated, the more students will remem- 
ber. For Native Americans, we show slides and discuss how they live today com- 
pared with how they are depicted J.n movies. The slides help them to see that 
modern Native Americans dress like everyone else except for special occasions, 
and that powwow to them is like Halloween is to us as a dress-up time. 

Children can understand more than we give them credit for, but we have to 
find ways to help them, the right materials and language. In the process of 
studying Lincoln, we got into the Civil War and I found that students could 
understand it as relatives fighting relatives over a concept of slavery. Most 
of them a* ready understood slavery, although we talked about what it might mean 
for children their age- -what kinds of things they would be able to do or not. 
Often we want to protect children and not :alk about the realities of war, but 
with the Persian Gulf happening now, we address those things in our current 
events discussions. Sometimes students bring in topics from the newspaper that 
might be difficult for then to understand, as well as things that I don't want 
to get into, such as rape. One way to minimize Lheir getting into things that 
they don't really understand is to tell them to practice with their parents 
what they intend to say about the item when they bring it to class. 

Teacher 3 . For nonreaders, we use partner reading, aides, the resource 
teacher, and group reading. 
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All kinds of concrete props help because they provide models right there 
for them. Globes, maps, graphs, artifacts from Indians, speakers. The govern- 
ment unit is tough because it is abstract, other than the voting activity 
itself and the trip to the capital. They can understand the notion of making 
laws by relating it to our making of rules in the classroom. Behaviors that 
occur in the class or around the school or playground provide concrete examples 
of things that the rules refer to. 

It is difficult for them to understand the idea of law and how it is use- 
ful. Also understanding and connecting the past to the present. The effects 
of change and technology such as changes in communication. Understanding that 
Indians had a community but interacted in way~ very different from what we are 
used to. The idea that people are the same and yet things change, often via 
technology. Sometimes they can't comprehend the idea that people once never 
had or never lived with something that is common today. Or that people were 
relatively happy in their day and age. kids often think that life must 

have been terrible back then. I try to make it concrete for them through such 
things as assignments calling for them to try not to use anything with elec- 
tricity for just one night at home. For communication, we have a "no talk" 
morning where you must communicate without speaking. 

Teacher 5A . You lecture, do discussions, bring in films. Usually non- 
readers will shine on nonreading things because they have to rely on listening 
skills more than other students. I only have about three really disabled read- 
ers, but perhaps half of my students don't get what they need to get from read- 
ing alone. 

In teaching about past time periods, there aren't many concrete examples 
that you can actually touch, but I do use pictures and filmstrips. Also, you 
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make things concrete during discussions by using examples or analogies that 
students can visualize, or by telling anecdotes. 

It is hard for my students to understand the notion of freedom. This is 
hard even for adults to appreciate because when you have something, you tend to 
take it for granted. You need to refer to slavery and other examples that com- 
municate what it would be like not to have freedom. In current events, talking 
about countries that have freedom but nevertheless also have starvation. With 
abstract concepts like that, you do the best you can and promote understanding 
through examples, but you know that you will spiral back to it sometime again. 
Another complex concept is democracy. I build understanding through establish- 
ing and operating a democratic classroom. Later, their understanding of the 
concept broadens when we take up the Constitution and Bill of Rights. 

Teacher 5B . We have resources such as the helping teacher who works on 
kids with their reading in content areas. I also tape chapters from the text 
or have parents read it into a tape for me. I have asked the resource room 
teacher to go over content that we are learning in class, but without depending 
on the text. We have a lot of discussion so that kids whc are oral learners 
can 1* rn that way. Games such a* red light-green light or Jeopardy help too. 
Also what- if questions, class discussions, media presentations, picture books, 
and cooperative learning. 

To be concrete in teaching about history, you talk about people, what 
they looked like at the time, what they wore, what they did. If time allows, 
visit the Michigan State University museum and look at period clothing and ar- 
tifacts. Stuuents need to be able to put faces and people and names together, 
to know that Ben Franklin was short and fat and about what kids at that time 
looked like and did. What Washington looked like with and without the wig. We 
talk about what the Mayflower was like, about the physical document of the 
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Declaration of Independence and where it is. If time allows and you do things 
thematically , you could even have them talk or write about how Paul Revere 's 
horse or Jefferson's desk or Hancock's pen would feel or think about the events 
going on at the time. 

Difficult concepts include the economics of the Civil War, the idea that 
the north was industrial and the south agricultural. I don't get into that in 
depth because I don't think they are ready for it. Slavery is another one. 
Superficially, they understand buying and selling and the cruelty of breaking 
up families and how they would be enraged by it, but they don't grasp the enor- 
mity of it, of a human being sold into bondage. Freedom is difficult because 
it is taken for granted. Even if I did a simulation involving taking away 
their freedoms, they still would walk out of here in freedom after it was over. 
The holocaust is difficult, beyond knowing that it was awful and terrible. 
Also the difficulties of a sailor sailing off into the unknown. Even today's 
astronauts have cameras and are basically going to a known destination. The 
plight of Native Americans and westward expansion of the nation, what that was 
really like. With all of these things, you try to give them as much as they 
can handle and then some, but there will be parts that they don't really grasp. 

Discussion 

All of the teachers emphasized the importance of forms of input used in 
addition to or instead of reading. These included reading to the students 
(often from trade books, not just texts), showing films or other visual media, 
using props or artifacts, or engaging in various forms of experiential learn- 
ing. The first- and second-grade teachers did not expect their students to 
learn much through independent reading. The third- and especially the fifth- 
grade teachers did, but they emphasized class discussion and involvement in a 
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variety of activities over reading and answering questions in textbooks. Fur- 
thermore, they provided a variety of forms of assistance to weaker readers, 
such as pairing them with stronger readers for activities that required read- 
ing, arranging for special help from resource teachers, and providing audio- 
taped versions of text chapters. Students' limited ability to learn through 
independent study was not as big a problem for these teachers as it might have 
been for some others, because these teachers did not depend on textbooks as 
their sole or even their primary vehicle for curriculum and instruction. They 
viewed classroom presentations, discussions, and activities as the heart of the 
curriculum, with independent study and other forms of reading playing a more 
supplementary role. In effect, they agreed with those who argue that textbooks 
should be viewed as resources, not as "the" curriculum. In this regard, it is 
worth noting that even Teachers 5t\ and 5B, who teach fifth graders in an upper 
middle class and educationally oriented community, noted that many students in 
their classes would not learn what they need to learn in social studies if they 
had to rely on reading and independent study in order to learn it. 

Even though the teachers believed that their social studJ.es curricula 
were well suited to their students, they did tend to note concepts that were 
difficult for students at their grade levels to understand. Younger students 
had trouble with hierarchical geographical relationships (cities within states 
within the nation) and with time lines (not so much reading and under standing 
actual time lines, but keeping clear about hov long ago various things hap- 
pened). The younger students also had trouble understanding (or at least sus- 
taining interest in) certain aspects of law and government. Also, they often 
lacked historical empathy, at least initially. That is, rather than being able 
to study people of tha past in terms of their contemporary lives and tin* s, 
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they tended to assume that life must have been unpleasant then because the 



people lacked modern inventions. 

The third- and fifth- grade teachers spoke of the difficulty of getting 
students to truly understand certain concepts that they take for granted be- 
cause they have lived with them all their lives. The third-grade teacher tried 
to raise awaraness of this by requiring her students to attempt to communicate 
without speaking or to spend an evening without using electricity. The fifth- 
grade teachers tried to get their students to understand, in a holistic and 
visceral way rather than a merely intellectual way, what it might mean to lack 
the freedoms in our Bill of Rights or to live in slavery. 

Although these teachers were aware of certain concepts that their stu- 
dents had difficulty understanding and had developed strategies to minimize 
this problem, they were not overly concerned about it. Again, they viewed 
themselves as building initial ideas about things that the curriculum weld 
spiral back to several times in the future. 

The Expanding Communities Curriculum 

1. Opinions vary on what sources of input are most suitable for 
elementary social studies. Some prefer to stick with textbooks and 
other nonfictional sources of information that provide mostly 
impersonal accounts of general concepts or trends. Others would 
retain the factual emphasis but communicate as much as possible in 
story form, emphasizing personalized accounts of actual people or 
events that exemplify the general concepts or trends. Still others 
would extend this to include children's literature, emphasizing 
factually based but nevertheless fictional stories. Finally, some 
would include myths, fables, folklore, and other purely fictional 
sources. Where do you stand on these issues of impersonal text 
versus personalized stories and purely factual versus partially or 
wholly fictional sources of social studies input? Why? 

2. Elementary social studies series typically follow the expandi ng 
communities organizational framework. Many are satisfied with this 
framework, but many others would like to get rid of it. What do 
you know about this controversy? More generally, what are your 
views on the pros and cons of the expanding communities framework? 
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3. (For primary grade teachers) Many social educators believe that 
the content currently taught in the primary grades is thin, 
redundant, of little interest to students, and of little value to 
them because they know most of it already. These social educators 
would like to get rid of most of this content (on families, 
neighborhoods, communities, food, clothing, shelter, etc.) and 
replace it with something else, such as more sustained study of 
history or contemporary geography and cultures. Others would 
retain these same general topics but would address them with more 
substantive, informative, and interesting content. Still others 
would leave things as they are. What do you think? Are you 
satisfied with the content currently taught in the pr5.mary grades? 
If not, how would you change tt? 

4. (For the fifth-grade teachers) Social studies textbooks at these 
grade levels are commonly criticized as being parade -of- facts 
compendia that address too much breadth (they cover to many topics) 
in not enough depth (they fail to develop important topics in 
sufficient depth to promote understanding). Do you agree with this 
assessment? If so, how would you change these texts? What would 
you retain and emphasize, and what would you delete? 

5. Some argue that elementary social stud5.es should be mostly history 
(and to a lesser extent, geography and civics), much as it was 
before we began including so much content drawn from the social 
sciences (sociology, economics, anthropology, psychology). Others 
believe that this social science content is just as important and 
appropriate for elementary students as the history, geography, and 
civics content is, so they would like to retain the approximate 
balance that exists at the moment. What do you think? Should we 
keep the content balance roughly as it is? Should we reduce the 
social science content in order to teach more history? Or what? 

Teacher 1A . I would retain th* factual emphasis but communicate more in 
story form to these younger children. I think they get a better understanding 
when th&y see pictures and material is put into story form. I like the "Big 
Book" format that takes children through a typical day or week in their coun- 
try, illustrated with good pictures. This is backed up with a listening center 
where children use smaller versions of the book to listen to the story again on 
tape. I do think that folktales* could be added, but I wouldn't want a major 
emphasis on them in social studies. I would want children to understand that 
these were folktales and not actual people or events. 
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Concerning the expanding communities framework, I think that you can 
start with family in first grade and neighborhood, but not stay there for the 
whole year. Move on to something else, such as comparisons of local family 
life with family life in other countries. The curriculum at this grade level 
is thin and bland, and we could use additional material. Obviously, I don't 
think that you need to keep everything within the expanding communities se- 
quence, because I teach world geography and cultures to first graders. I find 
them ready and eager to learn certain aspects of these topics, and I believe 
that this helps lay a foundation for later grades so they don't get overwhelmed 
when the social studies curriculum suddenly gets crowded. 

I am not happy with the primary grades curriculum as it is. I would like 
to see more contemporary geography and cultures, including comparisons of fa- 
miliar local family, neighborhood, and school life with parallels in other 
cultures. I think you could teach a little history too, but I would put more 
emphasis on contemporary geography and cultures. This is partly because of my 
own interests and greater knowledge about geography and cultures than history, 
but also partly because I know that our kindergarten curriculum includes a good 
unit on pioneer life. I think that we should keep the approximate balance we 
have now, but teach more history and geography, especially in the early grades. 

Teacher IB . I am always looking for trade books and supplemental materi- 
als. I wouldn't use many myths, fables, or folklore, but I would use the other 
types of materials mentioned. Another good source is material written by chil- 
dren who lived in earlier times. All of these sources have their place. One 
thing we try to teach students is some sense of the different kinds of source 
materials that exist and what can be expected from them compared to one 
ano ther . 
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Our district's social studies curriculum committee decided to stick with 
the expanding communities framework. We didn't find anything else that was 
agreeable and that we felt was age appropriate. However, we supplement the 
expanding communities content with more geography and current events. We don't 
agree that the children already know these things in the expanding communities 
curriculum. If anything, today's kids may know less about this than they used 
to because they are less involved with their parents who are now busy working. 
Parents don't spend as much time as they used to taking their kids places, 
teaching them things. Many of our kids have not traveled much nor gone on va- 
cations out of the area. Many of them don't know what the word "community" 
means, and three or four had never seen maps prior to this year in my class. 
They know about their own family experiences, but not about the variety of 
family lifestyles that exist today. We left study of the state at fourth grade 
because kids that age are starting to listen to the news more and can appreci- 
ate a visit to the capitol. Younger kids only see a pretty building but don't 
understand what it is for. 

I would keep the expanding communities content but enhance all of these 
topics with a multicultural approach, getting kids to compare American families 
with families elsewhere. This is important for people skills and also for mak- 
ing study of the family more interesting. Developmentally , first graders are 
not ready for history, which won't make much sense to them until Grade 3 or 4. 

Any history that you try to teach in first grade would have to be age 
appropriate. First graders don't have much time sense yet and are not ready 
for a whole year of chronological history. I think that all of these different 
subject areas are important and I would keep roughly the present balance. Some 
of them won't be addressed in much depth until high school, especially anthro- 
pology or psychology. 
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Teacher 2A . We do use folklore, especially In teaching about Native 
Americans. The children enjoy the stories and we approach them by asking why 
they think someone would come up with that kind of a story. It's like inter- 
preting a picture- -interpret the story by telling why you think people wrote 
it. We also would mention Paul Bunyan and other folklore figures, but in 
language arts rather than social studies. The same for fables. For social 
studies, I like nonfiction books like the Laura Ingalls books or the Harriet 
Tubman book. I don't think it takes an exciting life to grab kids- -it's more 
in the way a person writes. Some authors write dryly so that you do not feel 
that you are there, but when you read the Harriet Tubman book, you get angry 
and feel like she might have felt. When you read the Laura Ingalls books, 
there is so much detail and description, as well as insertion of her feelings. 
The best books make you identify with the characters and engage your emotions. 
They present information accurately but in ways that kids can respond to, 
rather than taking a lot of dramatic license to make it heroic. 

An emphasis on the experiences of people as children helps. This is a 
theme in the Tubman book and in a book called Shark Lady; True Adventures of 
Eujenie Clark (written by Ann McGovern and published in New York in 1984 by 
Macmillan) about a well-known woman scientist who studies sharks. It starts 
with her as a 10-year-old visiting an aquarium and getting excited by what she 
sees. These books are fictional in that conversations are made up, but they 
convey the same basic facts that would be put into an encyclopedia. 

The books have to be written at a level that second graders can get into. 
I found one on Lincoln's humor that I thought would appeal to them, but it 
focused on puns and other sophisticated forms of humor, so it didn't work well 
with then. I haven't used books on geography or culture or stories of kids 
growing up in other countries, but I have used some good films of that. Kids 
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enjoy tlwat and they always lead to good discussion. Again, they especially 
respond to a focus on children in these countries, not films showing a more 
adult perspective. 

1 never gave the expanding communities framework much thought until I saw 
your question. It is the framework we work under. I don't have a problem with 
it because I think it fits developmentally . Second graders are just getting 
out of the egocentric stage and the curriculum is suited to their interests. I 
think you could teach more history if you emphasized we 11 -written biographies 
and other children's literature rather than a textbook. 

My students are interested i.i all of the things included in the. curricu- 
lum, except for local government aspects of community. I don't think it would 
be a good idea to compact the community and neighborhood content into first 
grade and then start teaching history through biography in second grade. First 
graders aren't ready for neighborhood and community things and I don't think 
these should be thrown out of the curriculum. That would also involve throwing 
out understanding current events and how things in your neighborhood affect you 
and what you might be able to do about them. I don't think kids pick this up 
on their own. I don't know if second grade is the best place to teach all of 
these things compared to other grades, but they do need to be taught. 

The appropriateness of the curriculum in the primary grades depends on 
the angle you take to teach it. We emphasize making maps, focusing on things 
that are real to the students. This makes the mapmaking meaningful and gets 
you into your neighborhood, which you then can begin to compare with other 
kinds of neighborhoods in other places. Students need to learn these things 
and it does expand their horizons. I suppose if you taught it artificially, 
making up maps of fictional places or places that they were not familiar with, 
it might be meaningless to them. 
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In general, I am satisfied with this curriculum. We might be able to 
compact some of these things a little better or build in more ethics or basic 
ideas of right and wrong. I would be willing to insert more biographies if I 
could find good materials, but I don't want to junk this curriculum and replace 
it with history. Even the biographies I would use at least as much for teach- 
ing ideals and values as for teaching history. 

I think we should keep the current balance because all of these content 
areas ar s important and children need them. Also, I don't think it is appro- 
priate to teach history, at least in any great depth, until at least third 
grade . 

Teacher 2B . All of these materials have a place, but you have to be up 
front about each piece of information. Only certain parts of textbooks have 
much value. Others are unnecessary or dated and not worth using. Folktales 
can give a little bit of flavor, as can music. But you have to be sure that 
children understand what you are trying to get across. With something like 
Paul Bunyan, be sure that they understand it J * fiction, 

I think that the concept of expanding communities is OK but that it 
shouldn't be the entire program. Don't spend the whole year studying the 
community. It is a place to start, but it also should be a springboard for 
comparisons with other communities. In general, though, I don't object to the 
organization that starts with self and then goes to family, neighborhood, 
community, state, and so on. 

I agree that the content is thin and redundant in the primary grades. I 
don't teach much of the community material from the text because my students 
have had much of it in earlier grades. I combine the Graphic Learning mapping 
lessons into five or six that focus on the meat of it. But instead of spending 
the whole year on these two texts that contain a lot of nonsubstantive 
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material, I also teach geography and maps, famous Americans, cultures, end 
Michigan history. Students do learn a lot about family and neighborhood out- 
side of school, but they need to learn about it inside school as well. We need 
to develop a base of common understanding and srsure that they have the lan- 
guage to articulate this *4erstanding. 

I don' t think that any of these areas of study are more valuable than the 
others; they are all important. 

Teacher 3 . I am moderate on this issue. I view history as a living 
thing that should include personalized stories, but it should not be so fic- 
tionalized that it is not realistic. It should not be one or the other, but a 
blending. I see value in fables and folklore , which we address in a unit on 
fairy tales in language arts. These can be related to social studies without a 
big problem. But for social studies, I would lean more toward the personalized 
stories that are factually based. They are more interesting to students than 
an impersonal text. 

I know very little about the current controversy. I would like to see 
change, with more emphasis on different cultures and geography, identifying 
places and giving children more experiences. I do want to teach the expanding 
communities content, but to bring in more cultural aspects and such things as 
comparisons of a family in Japan with families in America. 

I don't know if the curriculum is thin, but it is certainly redundant. I 
would like to see more contemporary geography and other cultures. Second 
graders could handle certain aspects of history such as Michigan Indians, their 
culture, and how their lives changed when the Europeans came, I don't know if 
it would be a good idea to try to teach chronological history in the early 
gradrs, but certain aspects of history would be developmentally appropriate. 
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Children could be given some experience with the children of the colonies, what 
it was like to be a child at the time. 

You are asking a person who loves history, but children have to under- 
stand their present situation too, so we can't ignore the social sciences. I 
would like to see more emphasis on geography, psychology and anthropology. 
But we could get rid of some of the expanding communities content to have more 
room for history. 

Teacher 5A . They are not mutually exclusive. I want a factual emphasis 
in my curriculum, but I add literature when good stuff is available. Also 
films. They capture interest more and help the period come alive for students, 
although I am careful to help them keep track of what is factual and what is 
fiction. The text is important too, though, to help kids learn about key his- 
torical events in the chronological order in which they occurred. In effect, 
the text is the time line. 

I don't know anything about current controversies but I believe that if 
lower grades go through the expanding communities sequence, it makes my job 
easier. I can refer to relevant background knowledge or examples, such as that 
no one likes to pay taxes for the community but they want fire departments and 
schools and sanitation. So I guess I like the expanding communities framework. 

I wouldn't change the text. I think that texts do what they have to do. 
They are skeletons. Unless there was reduction in what we were expected to 
teach at fifth grade, I don't know how a text could personalize much more be- 
cause you have to get through this breadth of material. I like my current text 
because it has good questions in the side margins. 

I wouldn't want to take the post-holing approach either. I want to at 
least touch on all of the historical periods and bridge across them to retain 
continuity. Besides, I might not make the right judgments about what to empha- 
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size, and some kids might miss out on things that they could relate to and 
enjoy learning about. The text complements me. If I omit something or fail to 
treat it effectively, the kids have another chance to learn it through reading 
the text. 

When I taught fourth grade, I didn't like the geography text so I made 
sure to cover things that they would need in the middle school but I brought in 
National Geographic and filmstrips and my own questions to generate discussion. 
The text was too superficial to do what I wanted to do. I focus on meeting the 
goals I am supposed to address, but I approach them in the most interesting 
ways that I can. 

I would keep the approximate balance that exists now, but emphasize mean- 
ingful understanding, not just facts. I don't want to go back to just history, 
geography, and civics. You have to bring in the things that make it more mean- 
ingful and give students ways to apply it, or it will just be memorized briefly 
and then forgotten. 

Teacher 5B . I think you want to bring in things besides the text that 
can present history on a real- life basis. Historical fiction, letters between 
Abigail and John Adams, personal accounts written by people from the times. 
History is the story of people, and children remember it better when you give 
them these details, like John Hancock dressing in a flashy way. I use the book 
by Jean Fritz on how the Constitution cane about. 

I don't know anything about the current controversy, but I think you can 
teach various aspects of social studies at all grade levels if you streamline 
it so that the students can understand it. You could teach about the American 
Revolution in kindergarten. I don't know why we have to stay just within the 
community. I like the idea of using biographies to teach history with younger 
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children, or to do little skits on historical topics like the Revolutionary 
War. 

Textbooks are gv >d to give students an overview, but you also should use 
literature selections and a lot of critical thinking and discussion. 

Balance is important. I love history, but students can make better con- 
nections if you get into anthropology and deal with the evolution of mankind. 
There is no ideal. Whatever anthropology can bring into it is good. I do 
think that geography and history and civics should be the core but that other 
things should be brought in to enrich it. 

Discussion 

All of the teachers were enthusiastic about using children's literature 
in addition to or instead of a textbook to teach the social studies content 
developed at their grade level. They liked the idea of a narracive format and 
of a good story written in ways that would engage their students' interest. 
However, they emphasized children's literature that is based in fact rather 
than purely fanciful literature (in particular, geography/culture books focus- 
ing on the lives of children and families in different cultures and biographies 
or historical fiction in which the dialogue and certain scenes might be fic- 
tional but the general characteristics of the people, places, and events de- 
picted would be historically accurate). Some of the teachers saw a place for 
myths, fables, and folklore as supplementary to basic social studies informa- 
tion, but they viewed these aspects of children's literature more as language 
arts than as social studies and they emphasized the importance of making sure 
that students understood that these were fictional stories. 

The teachers were generally comfortable with and approving of the expand- 
ing communities framework as they understood it, although several of them did 
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not have much information about it. The latter teachers tended to view it more 
as a collection of topics taught in the early grades than as a more general 
scope and sequence or organizing framework for the entire elementary school 
social studies curriculum. 

The teachers clearly favored retaining something like the present balance 
over junking the expanding communities content and replacing it with a heavy 
emphasis on history. They mostly agreed that primary- grade children could un- 
derstand certain aspects of history (especially biography and comparisons of 
life now with life in the past), and some of them were amenable to somewhat 
increased emphasis on these topics in these grades. However, they rejected the 
notion of beginning chronological treatment of history much if any earlier than 
the fifth-grade level where it begins currently in most schools. Furthermore, 
they rejected the notion that children learn the expanding communities content 
anyway through everyday living and thus do not need to b« taught it at school. 
The teachers felt strongly that this content is important and that their stu- 
dents do need to be taught it, although they need to be taught it effectively 
rather than through the kinds of curriculum represented by current market- share 
elementary social studies series. In short, they shared the views expressed by 
critics of these series, but they did not share the solutions proposed by Egan 
(1986) or Ravitch (1987). Instead, their views were closer to those expressed 
by Larkins, Hawkins, and Gilmore (1987) who emphasized focusing instruction on 
those aspects of the expanding communities content that students do not learn 
at home and teaching them primarily through direct experiential learning rather 
than through textbooks and related worksheets. 

There was agreement that the social studies curriculum in the primary 
grades is thin and/or redundant. The teachers responded to redundancy by elim- 
inating or minimizing time spent on topics that the students had already 
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studied in earlier grades or did not seem to need much time on. They responded 
to thinness by expanding the social studies curriculum at their grade level to 
include considerably more emphasis on maps, geography, comparative cultures 
(focusing on children and families, however, not things like economic or polit- 
ical systems), famous Americans, and current events. Also, partly due to the 
adoption of the Michigan Health Model at some schools, lessons and activities 
on social skills and interpersonal problem solving were considered part of 
social studies. 

The fifth-grade teachers agreed that the social studies curriculum is too 
crowded at their grade level, and that it is not possible to teach each unit 
from the American Indians crossing the land bridge to the United States circa 
1980 with an emphasis on developing understanding of key ideas. So, they 
compromise by going into mere depth on certain topics and skimming over others 
more quickly (Teacher 5A in particular) . These two teachers like their text- 
books better than the other teachers like theirs, although they still emphasize 
that the textbooks should be used as one resource among many, not as "the" 
curriculum. 

Values and Controversial Material 

1. What about the value aspects of social studies teaching? Some 
argue that certain values are basic and universal, so that they 
should be inculcated in students systematically. Others argue that 
students should learn to think critically about the* values aspects 
of issues, but should be allowed to determined for themselves what 
values they should embrace. What do you believe? Why? How does 
this affect your teaching? 

2. Some argue that elementary students should be shielded from 
unpleasant realities, so that elementary social studies curricula 
should avoid content that is controversial or that might be upset- 
ting to students. Others view this as unnecessary overprotective- 
ness and argue ^hat social studies content should portray the 
social world as it is, without avoiding or sanitizing its 
unpleasant aspects. What do you believe? Why? How does this 
affect your teaching? 
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Teacher 1A , The;:e are values that all people should learn, such as 
treating people fairly, and we do teach those. It would be premature to get 
into value analysis and decision-making exercises at first grade, though. We 
also teach the Fumsy program, although this is done by a counselor rather than 
by teachers. Some parents object to it. I don't so much teach values in gen- 
eral as values that relate directly to our classroom rules. I avoid the word 
"values" in talking about whac I do because of parental concern about Pumsy as 
values education. I also avoid having children close their eyes and visualize, 
because these parents think that you are hypnotizing their children. 

I am in the middle on controversial topics. Some I wouldn't touch but 
others wouldn't harm the students to discuss. I bring up equality and equal 
rights, treating people fairly, environmental issues and conservation. I 
wouldn't get into war, partly because I have trouble with the notion of using 
force to solve problems. I couldn't avoid it this year and we did talk some 
about what was happening, but not about the right and wrong aspects of it. I 
didn't feel that it was my role to express my personal viewpoints on war. I 
wanted them to be aware of where the Middle East was and that we were involved 
in a war there, but that was about it. 
C> 1 also avoid things like abortion that are probably best left for higher 

grades where children have more understanding. Things like crime or divorce I 
treat matter-of -factly . I don't get into them to any extent myself, although 
children might baring them up in discussion. I do make a point of noting that 
there are different kinds of families, but again, I treat it matter-of -factly . 

Things like religion and especially politics and socioeconomic differ- 
ences don't usually come up at first grade. I wouldn't initiate much about 
them because the kids wouldn't understand much and the parents might get upset. 
I respond when kids bring them up but I don' t give them more than they can 
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handle. Usually it is easy to answer just the question they asked without 
getting into other details. 

Teacher IB. We have to be careful these days because there are pockets 
of parents who go crazy if you do anything with values. I think that the value 
aspects of living in a democratic society come with the territory, and if 
people have * problem with that, they had best pull their child out of public 
school. We teach about citizenship, the pledge, respect for the flag, those 
kinds of things. We also teach respect for people and appreciation for differ- 
ences, things that are consistent with the Bill of Rights and the Constitution. 

I don't get into religion or race, and if they come up, I just note that 
different people have different beliefs. I don't think that value analysis 
kinds of activities are appropriate for the primary grades, although they are 
appropriate for the upper elementary grades. However, 1 don't know how much of 
that I would do if 1 were teaching at those grades, because of the political 
problems it would cause me. 

I don't go out of my way to talk about awful things that go on in the 
world, especially things that might scare the kids or create nightmares. I 
don't want a sanitized curriculum but I do try to be careful. By third or 
fourth grade, there is less need to worry about vulnerabilities or nightmares. 

We did talk about the Gulf Crisis, being careful not to scare the stu- 
dents. The counselors said not to dwell on people getting shot and killed or 
bleeding and other things that they might have nightmares about. But they saw 
the same media coverage that we did and brought up questions that we tried to 
answer honestly. 

1 do think that children ought to be taught truer history thAn we were 
taught. They need to know about contributions that everyone made to the 
country, not just white people, I talk about unfair treatment in the past of 
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Native Americans and African Americans. I tell them about segregation in the 
south that I saw even in my own lifetime. 

Teacher 2A . Teachers in this community are encouraged not to preach a 
certain way of looking at things or to say that this is right or wrong. In- 
stead, we are encouraged to be less judgmental and to get kids involved in 
looking at situations and asking what is right or wrong about it or whether 
there is more than one way to look at it. The dilemma cards mentioned earlier 
are one way to do this. 

I do teach values such as kindness to one another, fairness, acceptance, 
taking care of one another, taking care of the environment. The emphasis is on 
social ethics rather than on civic values such as liberty or privacy or other 
Constitutional things taught at higher grades. I also teach that certain 
things are wrong, such as stealing, physically abusing one another, unaccept- 
able language. Actually, I don't say that the latter is wrong but just that 
certain language that might be OK at home or somewhere else is not OK in class. 
They usually accept what I say without arguing, although occasionally there 
will be a spirited discussion about how certain values apply, such as fairness. 
For sectarian religious beliefs, I try to legitimize everyone's beliefs but 
otherwise to stay out of it. 

It's hard to avoid the unpleasant, but I don't bring it in here unless 
they do. We had some discussions about the space shuttle explosion, how we 
felt about it, but mostly that is something for the home. Fortunately, we 
weren't viewing it live in class. We sent messages home explaining to the 
parents what happened and suggesting that they talk to their children about it. 

Last year, a parent of one of our fifth graders was murdered in her home, 
and many of the students had seen the house roped off, the police, and so on. 
I brought that up for discussion in class myself because I knew the kids were 
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talking about it. Of course, the class that the student was in had to deal 
with it much more than we did. 

We do talk about things in the news, including unpleasant things such as 
racial strife. I relate experiences from my growing-up years about prejudice 
and mistreatment of people, then turn discussion to how people should be 
treated. I mention the negatives but emphasize the ideals. I don't get into 
poverty or hopelessness or other economic problems, but they often come up, 
such as when students ask why a classmate doesn't have lunch money or gets a 
free lunch. You have to be careful there. I try to keep it simple, saying 
that some people might be having a hard time in cheir lives through no fault of 
their own, that circumstances have not been kind to them, so we need to help 
each other out through tough times. 

Prejudice and bigotry are easy to talk about because kids see these as 
unfair and get angry about them. Harriet Tubman is my vehicle for getting into 
this issue. We don't do much with socioeconomic things. I don't think these 
students are yet very aware of how privileged most of them are. For different 
kinds of families, we note that there are different family configurations but 
do not get much into the reasons for them. I have a poster that I put up 
showing lots of different kinds of families. This year, the war has been a big 
topic. 

Yeacher 2B . There are basic values that children need to learn, such as 
safety, being kind to one another, developing friendships and cooperating. I 
also think that it is good for them to compare and contrast their different 
lifestyles and rules at home. I emphasize interpersonal social values rather 
than American creed democratic types of values taught later. Recently, we have 
had to teach a lot of general manners that didn't have to be taught before. 
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Host of the children don't understand how manners can pave the way for positive 
interactions. 

I want to be as honest as I can be with topics. If something comes up 
that I am not prepared to talk about, I want to make a note so that the next 
time it comes up, I will know how to respond. I want to give an accurate an- 
swer and avoid giving the impression that there is something wrong with the 
question. Sometimes I will wait for a private interaction with the student, if 
it is something I don' t want to say to the class as a whole 

I do get into controversial araas on my own initiative, such as in our 
unit on personal safety. We want children ro know that they have every right 
to ref e inappropriate sexual touching. In the holiday season, I teach about 
all the different holidays celebrated by different cultures and religions. I 
don't get into meditation, though, because this is interfering with parental 
religion and beliefs. I don't initiate discussion of potentially upsetting 
things such as disasters or murders, but if children bring them up we talk 
about them so long as discussion remains informative and they are not being 
silly about it. This year we have talked about such things as the assassina- 
tion of Ghandi and the Rodney King incident. 

Teacher 3 . Students need to be given information so that they can make 
informed decisions. Some values are definitely universal but students still 
should learn to think critically about them and be given choices. This gets 
tricky because values from home might not be appropriate at school and we have 
to keep that in mind. For the really universal values and the behavioral 
standards we have to insist on at school, you can usually make students see the 
reasons for them by talking about them and what wot " happen if people didn' t 
follow them. Certainly we teach basic things like being kind to one another, 
understanding, or cooperation. 

* 
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I think that we need to portray the world as it is yet compromise in what 
you present or how far you take it. In talking about slavery, we discuss 
Martin Luther King and things like segregated drinking fountains, and I tell 
them about things I observed in my travels 20 years ago. But I don't wallow in 
all of the cruel things that exist in the world. I don't want to encourage 
those who want to hear every dirty detail or upset those who might be anxious. 
Also, I try to leave the discussion in a positive way, talking about what we 
can do to make things better in this area. 

Teacher 5A . We do try to examine or dissect values , talking about why 
people believe this or that and what is accomplished when they do. Teachers 
bring in their values all the time, often without awareness, but I try to be 

careful to use terms like "In my opinion." I also note that their opinions are 

t 

important and need to be well informed. I refuse to tell them what candidate I 
am voting for, for example, but I talk about the process of forming criteria 
for what kind of candidate you want and informing yourself about options. I'm 
sure that I teach my values in subtle ways, but I try to be self -critical about 
my own value system. I also note that I will sometimes change my mind after 
informing myself better. Values are OK in the classroom as long as they are 
examined critically. Fifth graders have a tendency to critique values anyway, 
so you just need to guide them through proper questioning. 

I can't imagine avoiding or sanitizing unpleasant aspects of the curricu- 
lum, so this issue is easy for me. Personally, I think that is the interesting 
stuff. We deal with slavery, the holocaust, prejudice and discrimination, and 
so on. 

Teacher 5B . This is not a parochial school pushing a single values 
system. I can't tell my kids what to think. All I can do is present the time- 
honored values like democracy, freedom of speech, the Bill of Rights . But I 
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note that there have been changes to the Constitution and that there are value - 
based disagreements all the time about issues like abortion. I want students 
to think critically about value aspects of issues but determine for themselves 
how to apply their values. That is what this country is all about. My role as 
the teacher is to present the whole issue, all sides, not to impose my own 
value system. 

I go down the middle of the road on controversial issues. You can't 
shield children because the media won't allow that to happen. They know a lot 
about what is going on in society today. You can help them put it into per- 
spective and clarify according to the values of their families, and I think 
that is important. You have to do it subtly, you can't preach. But I avoid a 
great deal of the violence and gore, mass murders, and so on. I might talk 
briefly about Jeffrey Dahmer, but not dwell on the sensationalism. 

In history, I get into things like Indians scalping people or the many 
things that whites did to the Indians. Also things like why labor unions get 
started, sweatshop abuses, selling of rotten meat, and other things that the 
muckrakers talked about. But I also balance it, raising questions about 
whether unions could become too strong or about corrupt union leadership. In 
general, I try to draw out both sides and let the students make choices for 
themselves. I try to avoid preaching to then or pushing my own views. 

Even if I were teaching in the earlier grades, I would want to avoid 
sanitizing the curriculum. Kids already know a lot about controversial issues 
and can discuss them. We avoid abortion, however, because the school board 
doesn't want us to talk about it. 
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Discussion 

Although they are careful to avoid teaching sectarian views, the primary 
grade teachers do teach values that they view as universal. These tend to be 
Golden-Rule morality values in the interpersonal domain- -kindness , caring, 
fairness, respect and consideration for others. They do not get into civic or 
political values much because they do not get into government much, although 
some of this is noticeable by third grade. The f if th-g^ade teachers do get 
into American creed values, especially in the process of teaching about the 
Bill of Rights and the Constitution. Also, these teachers talk about their 
role more in terms of guiding their students to analyze values than in terms of 
teaching them what values to adopt. 

The teachers differ considerably in their views on handling controversial 
topics. None of them wants a sanitized curriculum that deliberately distorts 
what children learn about the social world. However, some of them avoid or 
minimize their introduction of unpleasant or controversial material and handle 
themselves carefully whenever students bring these topics up themselves. For 
unpleasant topics that might threaten young children's sense of security (war, 
murdei , natural disasters), some teachers try to minimize the potential for 
anxiety or nightmares by keeping discussion of the- topic to a minimum, answer- 
ing only the question asked, and concluding on a positive note by providing 
reassurance or emphasizing what can be done to avoid or minimize the problem. 
With potentially controversial topics, especially sectarian religious beliefs 
or practices, the teachers tend to honor diversity by indicating that different 
people believe different things and that is OK. Some of them follow up by 
teaching about (or inviting family members to come and teach about) the various 
beliefs and practices represented in the classroom. Certain topics are 
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sufficiently taboo that some teachers will avoid or cut off discussion of them 
(rape, abortion). 

The teachers tend to be very aware of their roles as public school teach- 
ers, sc they try to both avoid imposing their own personal or sectarian views 
on students and to honor diversity in general and the particular beliefs and 
practices represented in the community in particular. Within limits, they tend 
to be willing to avoid practices that certain parents object to, such as medi- 
tation or traditional Halloween decorations. wever, they do believe that 
certain values are both sufficiently general and sufficiently important that 
they need to be taught and insisted upon, regardless of what might be consid- 
ered appropriate in the home. The most prominent among these are the notion 
that the children should respect one another and solve interpersonal conflicts 
without resort to violence and the notion that certain forms of sexual touching 
of children are inappropriate and represent child abuse when done by adults, 
including relatives. 

Variety and Integration of Learning Activities 

1. It often is argued that children (especially in the primary grades) 
need to represent their learning through multiple modalities (not 
just talk about it) if they are to develop complete understanding. 
Consequently, teachers' manuals often call for having students draw 
or paint, construct murals or displays, engage in pantomime or role 
play, stage dramas or pageants, and so on. Do you believe that 
such artistic, dramatic, or multisensory learning activities are 
essential to a good social studies curriculum? If not essential, 
are they desirable ? Is there anything important that they bring to 
the program that wouldn't be brought through more typical 
activities and assignments built around content-based discourse 
(recitation, debate, discussion) or writing assignments 
(worksheets, research reports, critical analysis and synthesis)? 

2. Some argue that elementary social studies teaching should emphasize 
an inquiry approach in which students learn to develop information 
in much the same ways that social scientists do. Others argue that 
this is premature for elementary students, and that elementary 
social studies should emphasize basic social knowledge and skills 
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needed for under standing and functioning in everyday living. What 
do you believe? Why? How does this affect your teaching? 

3. Some argue that across -subjects integration should be emphasized 

because it makes for more natural, holistic learning. Others argue 
that much of what is done in the name of integration has only 
trivial value for teaching one or more of the school subjects 
involved, and they fear that too much emphasis on integration will 
damage tha coherence and thrust of the curricula in the various 
subjects. What do you believe about across -subjects integration? 
Why? How does this affect your teaching? 

Teacher 1A . The key word is creativity. We need to allow children to be 
creative, be problem solvers, become independent and do things on their own. 
Give them an idea and let them use their ability to create something on their 
own. Social studies allows for a lot of art. Children can learn something and 
then apply it in creative form through arts or drama. This helps them to pull 
together what they are learning and to deepen their understanding. Even just 
getting them to talk to each other by working in pairs will help them to re- 
think what they have heard and deepen their understanding. 

I think it would be neat if kids could learning through inquiry at this 
age, but I don't think they have enough knowledge to analyze why people act as 
they do. It would be great if we could fly to France for a week and they could 
take notes on what they were seeing, but I think it is premature to expect them 
to do much inquiry with their available knowledge and resources. 

I think that integration is great when it fits naturally with what you 
are teaching, but that you shouldn't force it or spend a lot of time hunting 
for something that would allow you to combine subject matters. For example, 
tangrams cane up in our study of China an provided a natural fit with mathemat- 
ics, so that made sense. But I wouldn't have them do something like count 
fortune cookies just to integrate math. 

Teacher IB . I think that multiple modalities are essential in the pri- 
mary grades because many kids have trouble with paper- and-pencil activities. 
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Sometimes even drawing pictures is hard work for them. I believe in the 
Chinese saying about, M If you do it, you will understand it." The more modali- 
ties you can include, the better. Kids learn in different ways, and if you 
provide many different experiences, you will hit something that makes it mean- 
ingful for each one. 

Even at the higher grades, I think this is still important. I know that 
those teachers have a time crunch and it is easier to do pencil -and -paper 
things, but it's the hands-on projects that make things stick in kids' minds. 
They won't remember writing answers to questions at the ends of a chapter but 
they will remember the colonial house they built and put on display. But time 
and feasibility are problems. I have done less painting this year than before 
because I don't have a project area to use and I can't trust some of this 
year's group to work without close supervision. So the only way I can include 
painting is to allow a few kids to do it at a time in one corner of the room 
and stay with them, meaning that I have to have something to keep the rest of 
the class busy. So I haven't done it much. 

With writing projects with older kids, it is helpful to allow them some 
choice of topic. Simulation and role play activities are good at those grade 
levels too. But you have to be careful with these things now because certain 
parents get upset about them. 

You could certainly introduce the inquiry approach by fourth or fifth 
grade, but not earlier. You can model it in the early grades, but not expect 
kids to be able to do it. 

You have to integrate for your own sanity. With the amount of curriculum 
we are asked to cover these days, you have to integrate or it won't get 
covered. You need to do it the right way, in a systematic and organized way, 
so that you don't lose coherence. Many teachers need training in this because 
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they have never had it and tend to think in terms of separate subject matters 
only. Integration makes sense at least for topics such as families that come 
up in different contexts and subject matters. When you cover a family unit in 
social studies you can have books relating to families to read, art projects 
dealing with families, math activities involving measuring the physical charac- 
teristics of family members or graphing various family characteristics, and so 
on. 

Teacher 2A . I think that multisensory activities are essential. Artis- 
tic things are one more way for students to be actively involved and to have 
something to talk about later. We do little role plays, not necessarily dra- 
matics in front of the whole class. We talk about how to get along in neigh- 
borhoods and in groups. When we go to the old school, we dress up like chil- 
dren from 100 years ago. Some of these things are time consuming, especially 
in the preparation for and the cleaning up afterwards. But many big time con- 
sumers are the best teachers at this grade level. Making a big deal out of 
something helps to underscore its importance and helps the students to remember 
it, compared to if you just stuck to reading and writing. 

It's hard to determine how much they get out of teacher-led discussions. 
But for something specific like building a diorama, each individual has a spe- 
cific thing to talk about and you can see exactly what they know about it. 
Unless I had them make some kind of written or pictorial response to every 
group discussion, I wouldn't know what they got out of it. Also, for this 
grade level you need variety for left brain/right brain reasons. Things like 
painting or drawing or constructing complement discussions and movies and so 
on. It helps students to order their thoughts to draw or interpret what they 
have experienced in some way. It helps them to put it all together. 
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Drawing or painting is helpful because it gives them more time to think. 
They are not all verbal and ready to speak out when you ask them something on 
the spot and their vocabulary isn't developed enough in many cases to carry on 
good critical thinking discussions. But they can draw it and you can have a 
lot of insight into things that you might not have known were there. Their 
drawings may look primitive, but there still will be many things represented in 
them. Making a map of a place that you would like to be is easier than trying 
to write a description of it or even to talk about it. The writing and talking 
come easier after the drawing, after they have had a chance to put thei*. 
thoughts into pictorial form. [However, at this point the teacher went into an 
example of how a word web developed on the chalkboard was used to generate 
ideas about the concept of a home before having the students write about it. 
She noted that this seemed to work even better than having them draw homes 
first. Thus, to a degree, she switched sides of the argument here, at least 
temporarily. ] 

Another advantage of drawing or painting or constructing; but one that 
works with word mapping too, is that children can do it in pairs or small 
groups. There is benefit in listening to teach other and getting ideas to 
build on. Drawing or painting takes less trouble and materials than construc- 
tion, but kids like three-dimensional things more than pictures. They are more 
fun to do because they don't do them as often and they are more dramatic to 
look at. But I don't do dioramas or three-dimensional models often, I guess 
because it takes more skill than most of them have and the trade-off is frus- 
tration. The frustration of many is not worth the success of a few. So we do 
a lot of drawing and painting. 1 have never used pantomime and don't do dramas 
or pageants within the room, although my students will be involved in a pageant 
as part of the school's celebration of Black History Month. 
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Debate can be an exciting way to get kids thinking. Throw out a devil's 
advocate question and get them to argue against me. They love to show me in as 
many ways as they can that I am wrong. 

You could teach social studies at second grade without using crayons or 
art supplies, but you would be going away from where their interest level is. 
Communicating and interpreting their learning in this way is so natural for 
them at this age, we ought to take advantage of it. They enjoy what they are 
learning more and remember it longer. I do use worksheets, recitation, discus- 
sion, and simple levels of critical analysis in each unit, and usually drawing 
and arty things. I don't have them draw pictures of rules, although I could. 
Drawing or painting is especially useful for topics such as maps and globes, 
geographic features, neighborhoods in the past, or Michigan. Things that are 
physical and spatial rather than abstract. 

I don't think that inquiry or a problem-solving approach is too sophisti- 
cated for second graders. I think it has a place in teaching social studies. 
Have them look at pictures of times or places, people, or social situations, 
analyze them, and learn in that way along with the other ways that we empha- 
size. For our Family of Man kits, we have artifacts for them to handle and 
manipulate and we ask them to think about how people might have used them and 
for what purposes. We have materials from early New England, the Hopi Indians, 
a country in Africa, and Russia, so they are looking at cultures different from 
their own and artifacts that are not familiar to them. I find these inquiry 
activities interesting and useful, although as part of a larger approach rather 
than as the whole approach. 

I have been doing more integrating lately, although I haven't yet made it 
a complete program. There are advantages to it because you can read it, eat 
it, live it all day long. I could focus on social studies topics and build 
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everything else around them. I have started integrating with reading and writ- 
ing, using stories about quilt making and other aspects of pioneer life. Stu- 
dent interest is so high that th*y often read books two or three grade levels 
above second grade but enjoy them nevertheless. So there are advantages to 
integrating other subjects into social studies. 

A disadvantage is that it takes a lot of work and preparation to get 
started. Also, although pulling in these other areas enriches social studies, 
you can carry this to overkill. But I like the idea of using an overarching 
topic theme from social studies and including literature readings that fit with 
the topic and writing assignments that include research on the topic. In sum- 
mary, I think that there is more positive to it than negative. [This teacher 
talked solely in terms of integrating other things into social studies, not 
vice versa. ] 

Teacher 2B . I think that the multimodal approach is essential, although 
it is important to make sure that students understand why they are involved in 
these activities. Tie them to the learning goal. 

These activities impact memory. If you have a good time doing something 
and it has a positive impact on you, you will remember it. If you are doing 
something, eating something, making something, your memory will be more acute 
than if you just listen to someone talk to you. When you are reenacting 
events, you get a better sense of how the person might have felt or how the 
situation might have been at the time. This helps memory too. Also, learning 
should be fun, and children enjoy these activities. 

Concerning inquiry approaches, I think that we are once again headed 
toward teaching children how to collect, record, and analyze information, and 
that this is good. Second graders are limited in their research potential 
because of their limited reading abilities, but even here, recent changes in 
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reading Instruction have put more emphasis on reading for information and un- 
derstanding. However, I think our emphasis is still more on the practical or 
everyday life applications than on creating little social scientists. Mainly 
we try to help students learn how to get Information and think about it. 

I think integration is very important. I mentioned how music could in- 
terface with history. I think that the more you can integrate, the better 
understanding you will have for a total picture. We tend to study too many 
things in isolation. 

But you do have to keep focused on the goal. You could get into so many 
art projects that you would lose the focus of why you were doing them in rela- 
tion to social studies. I would question spending a week making tepees or 
canoes in a unit on Native Americans. 

I think we could integrate more with social studies than we have in the 
past. For example, integrating math through graphing or science through things 
like our trip to the farm. 

Teacher 3 . I would say that multimodal approaches are essential at this 
grade level. Also desirable, because they may make the difference between suc- 
cessfully connecting to an interest level and enabling students to appreciate 
the value of what they are learning or to experience it in a more active way. 
So it is important. Some activities like collages can take a lot of time, but 
a mural or a graph can be done quickly if you make the proper preparations. 
You can tack up a mural on the back chalkboard and allow students to work on it 
a few at a time during free periods over the course of a week, and use this as 
a culminating activity, I might occasionally do plays or something else that 
is time consuming, but typically I will look for activities that have these 
characteristics but are quicker or easier to do. Sometimes I ask the art 
teacher to do a connected art project. 
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Concerning inquiry, I lean more towards emphasizing social knowledge and 
skills, but I think my students can do some inquiry with enough guidance and 
structure. You have to give them complete procedures to follow or examples or 
goals . 

Social studies teaching should be integrated. That's important and the 
way education seems to be leaning, at least for us in language arts right now. 
Discussions this past year have emphasized integrating math or social studies 
into language arts, but I can see the concern for social studies getting lost. 
You would have to make sure that you had distinct social studies curriculum and 
that the subject didn't get trivialized. So long as your goals were met, I 
don't think it would make a difference whether it was within social studies or 
language arts time. 1 think it is easier to retain social studies if you teach 
it for 45 minutes a day three days a week than if you tried to fit it in for 20 
minutes each day, because it can get lost too easily. It does get lost in a 
lot of classrooms. 

Teacher 5A . I see the artistic and dramatic as desirable but not essen- 
tial for fifth graders. I see multisensory learning as essential for all kids 
because different ones leam in different ways. Variety is important. You 
want recitation, debate, discussion, writing assignments, worksheets, research 
reports, and all of the other things you mentioned. I don't stress art much, 
in part because I am not at all artistic myself. When I taught in lower 
grades, we did a lot of plays and role taking. We don't have much time for 
that in fifth grade. Also, I believe that discussion and devil's advocate 
questions and the other things that I emphasize in my teaching are effective 
with fifth graders. Also, my kids will be headed into middle school where they 
will have a lot more straight lecture and textbook experiences, and I need to 
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get them ready for that. This is also why I do a variety of testing situations 
with them. 

Concerning inquiry, you need knowledge and skills to understand and func- 
tion, but you also need to pose questions and engage in inquiry. I have always 
emphasized this. People need to have some interaction with what they are 
learning, and my approach worked as well in second and third grade as it does 
in fifth, I had to use more concrete analogies, but the approach was the same. 
Get them thinking about how they might have done it differently, why people 
didn't do it this way at the time, how their answer is affected by what they 
now know in hindsight. 

The question about integration seems academic to me. You are constantly 
changing your content to make it relevant to this year's group, and integration 
helps me do that. I can't use it all the time, because I would never get any- 
where and I would sometimes have a watered-down version of what I was trying to 
do. So, I often integrate with my literature or writing, but not always. 

I don't worry about the coherence issue in relation to integration be- 
cause when I do integrate, I do it in part to get more coherence. Otherwise, I 
wouldn't do it at all. I do less integrating now than when I was younger 
because I've found that it is not always effective to choose a central theme 
and try to pull everything from that theme. At my grade level, I have some 
fairly distinct subjects that I need to teach. A lot of the integration comes 
at the level of checking for understanding, through application questions and 
writing assignments. 

Teacher 5B . Multiple approaches are essential and I do employ them. 
Sometimes this is the only way a particular child will take ownership and be- 
come an active learner. If they are just listening, or even if you have a 
discussion but only a few children participate, most may sit passively. 
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If they can engage in inquiry using computers and other available tech- 
nology, then I say go for it. The kids can work with that picture on the 
screen and all that information. It's like a miniature time machine. There 
should be more opportunities for students to do things or at least simulate the 
real things, not just read about thetu. If I had the equipment, I would have 
the students drawing, plotting longitude and latitude in the classroom. They 
might simulate a ship, plotting its course. There might be strings all over 
th,a place and multimedia aspects. 

Integration- has to happen. You have too much volume to teach so you have 
to integrate. But losing continuity or coherence is a danger. You can't just 
pick and choose what your favorite things are to teach- -you have to follow the 
curriculum to some degree. I can't just choose to teach explorers but skip the 
Revolution because it doesn't fit with the literature that I am teaching. 

Discussion 

All of the teachers believed that multisensory input and multimodal ac- 
tivities are essential to effective ceaching of elementary school children. 
This was emphasized even by the fifth-grade teachers, although they did not 
think that the artistic and construction projects commonly used in earlier 
grades had as much importance at their grade level. 

In explaining their views, the teachers emphasized not just that students 
enjoy these activities but also that the activities provide opportunities for 
students to process and synthesize their learning, and to communicate their 
ideas about their learning, in ways that would not occur otherwise. Also, many 
of these activities are memorable and have the effect of fixing the learning in 
the students' minds more permanently. Other rationales included the notion 
that variety in activities is important to respond to individual differences in 
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learning styles and preferences, the notion that artistic and struction 
activities are necessary in the early grades because children cannot yet learn 
efficiently through reading and writing, and the notion that the products that 
children create in the process of carrying out these activities provide teach- 
ers with assessment information that supplements what they learn about stu- 
dents' understanding through discourse. 

The teachers tend to value inquiry approaches, although those working in 
the early grades believe that the value of such approaches is limited at their 
grade levels because the students have not yet developed enough background 
knowledge and independent learning skills to be able to engage in independent 
learning very successfully. The second- and third-grade teachers believe that 
their students can engage in certain forms of inquiry if given sufficient guid- 
ance, and they believe that inquiry has a place in the curriculum. Some of the 
teachers reported engaging their students in what they called "inquiry," al- 
though much of this was teacher- led discussion in the whole-class setting 
rather than individual or group investigation and preparation of a report on 
some question or topic. Teacher 5B expressed enthusiasm about her students 
conducting inquiry via computer access to data bases, although she does not 
have access to the equipment that would allow her to use this approach 
currently. 

The teachers expressed positive views of the value of curricular integra- 
tion, although they emphasized accomplishing this in natural ways that facili- 
tated one's social studies goals, not through artificial means of dubious 
curricular value. The teachers emphasized integration both as a means to save 
time and address the breadth/depth issue and also as a way to make the learning 
more meaningful and connected for the students. Some teachers were currently 
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attempting to increase the degree of integration in their teaching, although 
Teacher 5A reported that she now does less than she used to. 



Staving Current 

1. Some believe that elementary students at particular ages and grade 
levels are pretty much the same as they always were. Others be- 
lieve that social mobility, television, and other aspects of modern 
society are producing children who are different in many ways from 
the children of the past, so that a different kind of elementary 
social education is needed for them. What do you think about this? 
How do today's kids differ from those of 10, 20, or 30-plus years 
ago, and what does this imply about elementary social studies? 

2. Can you relate examples of times when you found that something 
wasn't working in your social studies teaching? In each example, 
what made you decide that change was needed and what did you do?' 

Teacher 1A- Kids have become more visual learners who are used to 

watching things on TV. It's harder for them now just to rely on oral 

discussion. 

You have to avoid using KWL too much or it loses its importance. [Teacher 
said that she is always making adjustments, but couldn't think of any other 
examples . ] 

Isacher IB- Today's kids are having to grow up faster and deal with sit- 
uations th*:t didn't exist in the past or that were sheltered from them. Some 
kids have moved around a lot or had friends or relatives die of crack or meet a 
violent death. Kids who are not getting good parental upbringing at home need 
to see that there ar> other choices and to develop hope that life does not have 
to be that way. Teachers have to be prepared to deal with the complexities 
involved in divorces and reconstituted families. You may send something home 
to be signed on Friday but the kid put it in his book bag and took it to his 
dad's house where he left it, and now it is Monday and he's back home with his 
mother and doesn't have it. You may have to have double conferences for 
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certain kids because both parents want to come but can't sit at the same table 
together and be civil. 

I don't think that today's kids are any brighter than in the past or that 
their skills are any more developed, but they are exposed to a lot more infor- 
mation than they used to be. Sometimes they are lacking in basic things like 
knowing how to use the scissors. 

Recently, I had a problem with a map activity that the other first-grade 
class handled without trouble but my class couldn't. So, I shifted to an ac- 
tivity intended for the kindergarten level that usee* a large piece of paper and 
blocks and cubes for structures, rather than abstractly trying to draw a map of 
the classroom with just pencil and paper. In general, I will stop an activity 
if it is obvious that it is not working with most of the students. I will go 
back and try a different approach, reexplain, ask for questions, whatever is 
needed to fix it. 

Teacher 2A . Kids are more sophisticated now, especially due to televi- 
sion. They still need to learn about the same basic topics, but the world 
around them has changed a great deal and I have to be ready to talk about what- 
ever they bring into the classroom. Also, some things that used to be there 
are missing, such as knowledge of nursery rhymes. Host kids don't learn them 
anymore. They have a lot more electronics knowledge now, including using 
computers, sometimes even to write their own stories and print them. 

I think we have to work harder to keep their attention now. It's almost 
like the premise that "Sesame Street" is built on- -do things shorter or quicker 
in order to maintain attention in whole-class activities. I don't know if 
television is the reason, but I do think that children have shorter attention 
spans now. 
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They seem less tolerant in personal relations, more impatient with each 
other, unless that is just this year's group. They do seem to have more gen- 
eral knowledge of families, ethnicity, neighborhoods, transportation, and so 
on, mostly from TV. You can see the influence of PBS programs on science 
knowledge, such as awareness of inventions and of other parts of the world. 
They seem more knowledgeable about things going on in the world, especially in 
news about hot spots such as Iraq. They may not know where these places are 
located on the globe, but they know about current events. 

We have had to put more emphasis on personal safety, child molestation, 
and related topics. We teach -kids how to handle uncomfortable situations with 
both peers and adults. In general, though, kids are still more the same than 
different-- they are still curious and still like learning. I don't buy the 
argument that kids learn most of the expanding communities content on their own 
outside of school. They may have some street knowledge or disconnected obser- 
vations, but they haven't drawn their ideas together. Also, much of what they 
have learned about their own homes and what is appropriate behavior there may 
not be shared by most or even many in the larger community. Also, with fre- 
quent divorce and parents busy with jobs, children don't get as much informa- 
tion from parents as they used to. 

We changed our school's primary social studies curriculum from an empha- 
sis on the self to an emphasis on groups because we felt that the students were 
already heavily into themselves and needed to learn more about accepting and 
getting along with others. Beyond that, there is change that has to occur each 
year due to differences in the chemistry of the group or the interests of the 
students. This year tbey didn't go for the map adventures (listening to a 
cassette and takin L a M map adventure"), perhaps because the unit was taught by 
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a student teacher. If students had shown more interest, I might have scheduled 
more activities in that area. 

When we visited the old school this year, we did a map that didn't turn 
out well. It wasn't too difficult for the students; my directions weren't 
complete enough and I didn't have the time to make it better. You always have 
to make adjustments because you are dealing with things that students haven't 
had experience with before and some groups pick it up faster than others. The 
main thing that didn't work with these students, which I stopped doing, was 
relying on a textbook as the basis for the curriculum. It wasn't relevant for 
them to look at pictures of someone else's neighborhood as a way to study 
neighborhoods. Instead, we study ours. 

Teacher 2B . Today's kids are different. Many of them have not learned 
basic manners, so we need to emphasize that more at school. Family lifestyle 
today is at such a fast pace that many things are just dropped by the wayside. 
Schools are having to pick up areas that they didn't have to touch on as exten- 
sively before. Also, children are exposed to more adult situations earlier 
than they should be. Adults are sharing or allowing children to eavesdrop on 
conversations and don't often realize how much children can absorb. This is 
not always good for the children. 

There have been both positive and negative changes. Children are more 
knowledgeable about many things. Parents now have higher expectations and 
often treat children like little adults. But their emotional level is still 
childish. They haven't had the experience and background to understand many 
situations . I wonder if enough time is spent today spending time with and 
socializing children. I think that TV takes away a lot of time that should be 
spent with parents or doing family activities. 
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I have made curriculum changes to adapt to my students. Second-grade 
curriculum materials overdo community roles, which my students have studied in 
kindergarten and first grade. They often have 12 lessons on something 1 can 
cover in one or two. It is often useful to revisit topics that they have been 
exposed to before, but use this as a springboard for new discussions rather 
than just repeat everything. Establish common understandings and then move 
forward. You have to keep your educational purposes in mind. An activity that 
students like is not a good one if it doesn't teach them something worth 
learning. 

Teacher 3 . Children are now more mature and aware, informed through 
television, although not always informed correctly. This affects me in social 
studies because I have to keep them motivated, get them to see the content as 
interesting and important. The content hasn't changed much other than when we 
talk about the communication unit and how we interact that way. They bring 
more into our discussions about community and government. They are more knowl- 
edgeable . 

Early in my teaching, I relied too much on a text. I like my current 
text but would like to see more cultural things in it. In trying out things 
over time, I found that children were more interested when I brought in other 
things and included more activities. 

One lesson that hasn't worked well is teaching the idea of responsibility 
to one another, especially early in the year when the community notion hasn't 
developed yet and they are still operating more as individuals. We brainstorm 
about ways that they might help one another and work together, and we try to 
move toward cooperation and away from tattletale things that are common in 
earlier grades. 
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Another one that didn't work well was a Magic Circle- type activity in 
which you rolled a ball and the person who caught it was supposed to tell 
something about himself or his family. In another version, they were supposed 
to share something good about someone else. Early in the year, when students 
didn't know one another very well and they had trouble verbalizing, this type 
of activity didn't go well. 

Teacher 5A . It is harder to teach social studies now than 20 years ago, 
but also more rewarding. Kids are now bored more easily but they ask more 
questions. They have been raised with the "Sesame Street" -type technology. I 
used to try to teach that way myself, but recently I have been getting away 
from that. I try to fire them up to get into something, but I also want them 
to delve more deeply into things and sustain their interest. If I can hook 
their interest at the beginning, I can usually sustain it. 

Teachers no longer have the automatic respect that they used to. Teach- 
ing 20 kids today is tougher than teaching 40 was back then. You have to earn 
their respect and constantly prove yourself. You can't just be a teller of 
information and a grader. 

Manners are no longer taught very much in the family, because we don't 
all eat at the same time anymore or sit down and discuss our lives at length. 
I think it is important for me to model the giving of respect and related 
social behaviors. 

Parents seem less respectful of teachers now, and more defensive, often 
denying that their child could have done what you are suggesting. So it helps 
to show that you respect their child and have a personal relationship with the 
child, as well as to be able to cite several anecdotes to support your state- 
ments about the child. You have to show them that you care about the child and 
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share the same goals as they do. I think we may be seeing a trend toward re- 
newed emphasis on family life, and that is a good thing. 

Activities not working perfectly happens every day. I deal with it by 
bringing the students in to help me figure out what the problem is. Sometimes 
they will say, "Well, you lost us right about here." Usually, I will see them 
yawning or fidgeting before it gets to that point, and I will shift to bring In 
analogies or something that relates better to them. When something isn't work- 
ing, you have to generate something else. If I have tried everything I could 
think of and it still isn't working, I will stop the lesson. Why beat a dead 
horse? I usually have fallbacks- -questions or activity suggestions gleaned 
from teachers' guides or past experience. 

Teacher 5B . Today's children are more sophisticated at an earlier age, 
more developmentally advanced than 20 years ago. Even in menstrual cycles. 
Many more fifth graders have them in place now than in the past. They are af- 
fected by the TV, the mobility, the divorce rate. I have had classes where 
two- thirds were from single-parent families. Many are distracted by such prob- 
lems when they walk into the classroom. 

Fifth- grade boys used to be naive but they are not anymore. They have 
considerable knowledge and vocabulary about sex and sexual innuendo. Lots of 
bits and pieces about history and life and violence. More violence than I have 
seen before, always talking about "popping somebody off," That makes it more 
important than ever to talk about democracy and values and rights and conflict 
resolution. They are used to being entertained by TV, so we have to work 
harder to maintain interest. 

You have to learn to monitor your class closely to realize when things 
are not going well. New teachers often think that a lesson has gone well 
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because 10 kids have responded, but the other 15 might have been glassy eyed. 
You also need to call on kids who don't have their hands up. 

I once stopped a lesson on longitude and latitude because the kids just 
weren't getting it. I wanted them to locate cities using their coordinates, 
but the kids didn't understand enough to do it. We ended up putting a grid on 
the floor and having a living grid where we put children at different places 
and described their coordinates. 

In history at fifth grade, students have trouble understanding the sig- 
nificance of the French and Indian War. I have had to stop and insert some 
games and discussions to help them understand the notion of taxation without 
representation and why people were angry about that. 

Discussion 

The teachers believe that students are pretty much the same as they al- 
ways were in the most fundamental ways, but they have noted differences in 
recent years. In particular, they find that children are now more attuned to 
the visual emphasis and quick pacing of children's television and that they are 
correspondingly less prepared to sustain attention to and learn from explana- 
tions or discussions. Also, their heavy exposure to television makes them more 
knowledgeable than they used to be about the world around them, about current 
events, and about "adult 1 * topics that children didn't used to learn much about 
until later ages. These changes have mixed effects on social studies teaching. 
The teachers report having to work harder to sustain attention to a topic, but 
they also find that the students are often better informed and more able to 
make useful contributions to lessons. 

The teachers also report that dual careers and other aspects of today's 
complex and fast-paced living have reduced the time that children spend 
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interacting with their parents and learning things from them. Thus, although 
children now know more things than they used to that are learned through the 
media and the children's culture, they learn fewer things than they used to 
from dinner-table conversations and other parental sharing of family stories or 
interactions during family vacations. Many of them now come to school ignorant 
of nursery rhymes, working with scissors, basic manners, and other things that 
were learned in the past through domestic activities at home. On the other 
hand, many come in with knowledge of sex, violence, drugs, divorce, computers, 
or other "adult" topics. In response, teachers have had to make adjustments in 
their curricula (e.g., more emphasis on interpersonal respect and good manners) 
as well as in their methods of dealing with the students and with their 
parents . 

The teachers report monitoring their students regularly to see how things 
are going and attempting to take corrective action when things are not going 
well. Sometimes they simply back up and reexplain, but usually they try to 
come at the topic from a different way, use better examples or illustrations, 
or seek to enlist the students' help in determining where the problem lies. If 
the material appears too abstract, they may try to teach it in a more concrete 
way and establish certain fundamental understandings before reverting to the 
original lesson. If the problem appears to be even more fundamental, an in- 
ability to understand or see the relevance in a topic, they may abandon it 
altogether. For many of them, the teaching methods that they use now represent 
a major shift from an earlier approach that was focused more around textbooks 
and worksheets. 
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Concluding Discussion 
The findings from each section of the interview were discassed immedi- 
ately following their presentation, and there is no need to repeat all of that 
discussion here. Consequently, the paper will conclude with a few general 
observations . 

First, it appears that our search for exemplary teachers to interview was 
successful. Insofar as it is possible to judge this from self-report data, it 
appears that these seven teachers were exemplary, both in general and in their 
social studies teaching. They offer their students much richer curricula than 
the ones represented by the market-share textbook series and by the over- 
reliance on recitation and worksheets that is so often observed in classrooms 
(Goodlad, 1984; Shaver, 1991). This was true even though the majority of them 
were not involved with the National Council for the Social Studies or with 
other social studies or social science professional groups or well informed 
about current scholarship in the area. Even their inservice professional de- 
velopment activities tended to focus on generic techniques (advance organizers, 
KWL, cooperative learning) rather than on topics specific to s< cial studies. 
However, some of the teachers had had experiences in the past with special 
social studies curriculum materials such as MACOS or the Family of Man materi- 
als, Teacher 1A was involved with the Michigan Geographic Alliance, and 
Teachers IB and 2B had read recent scholarship in the field. 

All seven of these teachers were clearly elementary teachers who espoused 
the role definitions and goal priorities that this title implies. However, 
their statements about the purposes and goals of social studies and about the 
ways that they approach the subject with their students did not contrast 
sharply with the views of theorists in the ways that Leming (1989) has dis- 
cussed. Instead, these teachers' views were similar to those of the teachers 
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interviewed in the study reported by Brophy, McMahon, and Prawat (1991) and 
Brophy, Prawat, and McMahon (1991) - -teachers who had been selected not only 
because they had reputations for exemplary teaching but also because they were 
known to be knowledgeable about current scholarship and issues in social educa- 
tion. The seven teachers interviewed for this study were mostly less knowl- 
edgeable about the latter issues but were similar to the teachers interviewed 
in the other study in their frustrations with elementary social studies text- 
book series, their views on the kinds of curriculum and instruction that their 
students need, and their ideas about how the social studies curriculum in the 
primary grades might be improved. 

In particular, they advocated using a considerable range of content 
sources in addition to or instead of a textbook, engaging students in a variety 
of forms of teacher -student and student -student discourse in addition to or 
instead of traditional recitation, and engaging students in a variety of learn- 
ing activities in addition to or instead of traditional worksheets. They used 
KWL and similar techniques to help their students bring relevant prior knowl- 
edge to bear and to think about what they wanted to learn about topics; they 
attempted to make the material meaningful and promote understanding by exposing 
students to a variety of content sources and by citing analogies or examples 
that linked the content to students' lives or to current events; and they asked 
questions and engaged students in activities that caused the students to pro- 
cess the content actively, connect it to other knowledge, and use it in a vari- 
ety of application situations. The teachers' comments about relatively generic 
aspects of their teaching were well matched to the common elements that have 
emerged in recent research on what is involved in teaching school subjects for 
understanding, appreciation, and application, not only in social studies but in 
all subjects (Brophy, 1992a). 
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The teachers working in Grades K-3 tended to agree with recent critics 
who have claimed that the social studies curriculum in these grades, at least 
as it is represented in the market-share textbook series, is thin, trite, and 
redundant. However, they did not endorse the solutions suggested by critics 
such as Egan (1986) or Ravitch (1987). In particular, they did not accept the 
idea of junking most of the topics addressed in the primary grades as part of 
the expanding communities curriculum and replacing them with an emphasis on 
history and related children's literature featuring biographies, mythology, and 
folklore. Instead, they argued that children do not learn what they need to 
know about those topics through experiences outside of school and may even be 
learning less about certain aspects of them than they used to, even though they 
may be more knowledgeable about other aspects. Instead of simply junking or 
drastically reducing emphasis on topics such as families, neighborhoods, and 
communities, they advocated teaching these topics more effectively. In partic- 
ular, they emphasized addressing these topics by placing more emphasis on 
direct experiential learning than on attempts to learn through textbooks, and 
they recommended taking a more comparative and global perspective by not just 
studying contemporary and familiar families, neighborhoods, and communities but 
also comparing them with parallels in the past and in contrasting contemporary 
cultures, using various forms of visual media and children's literature as con- 
tent sources. More generally, although most of the them were amenable to in- 
clusion of certain aspects of history in the social .'Studies curriculum at their 
grade levels, these teachers believed that emphasis should be placed primarily 
on geography and cultures, not history, in strengthening the K-3 social studies 
curriculum. 

Finally, it should be noted that these teachers tended to think about the 
expanding communities curriculum as a body of knowledge to be taught about 
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families, neighborhoods, and communities, rather than as a scope and sequence 
hierarchy that had to be followed scrupulously in order to avoid exceeding 
children's "expanding horizons." None of the teachers thought that first- 
graders' abilities to understand social studies content were limited to the 
family and school context, that second graders' abilities to understand were 
limited to the neighborhood context, and so on. All saw value in teaching 
about the past and about contemporary geography and cultures at all grade 
levels. However, they did not believe that elementary students were ready for 
chronological treatment of history much if any before its current fifth-grade 
introduction, and they identified several other content areas (especially re- 
lating to government) that they believed had only limited potential for devel- 
opment at their grade levels. 

These teachers believed that their students were not yet cognitively 
ready to address certain abstract or sophisticated topics, and also that the 
students' background knowledge relating to certain other topics was so limited 
that it would not be cost-effective (in time and trouble) to attempt to teach 
those topics at their grades. Thus, although the teachers did not accept a 
straightforward version of the "expanding horizons" notion as a summary of what 
elementary students at the different grade levels are capable of understanding, 
they did believe that age-related differences in cognitive capacities and 
levels of background knowledge made certain topics highly appropriate and cer- 
tain other topics inappropriate for thorough development at their grade levels. 
They also tended to believe that a given student would be ready to absorb only 
so much information or only certain information about a topic at a given time, 
so that they favored spiral approaches to curriculum planning over approaches 
that called for addressing a topic just once but teaching it very thoroughly at 
that time. 
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